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Editoricds 


JUDAISM  A  true  religion  has  been  defined  as  **a  specific 
relationship,  with  its  corresponding  responsibili¬ 
ties,  divinely  set  up  between  God  and  man.”  Of  the  four 
classes  of  intelligent  beings  created — ^angels,  Gentiles,  Jews, 
and  Christians — God  has  entered  into  relations  with  the  Jews 
in  what  is  known  as  Judaism  or  what  the  Apostle  termed 
“the  religion  of  the  Jews”  (cf.  Acts  26:5;  Gal.  1:13;  James 
1:26,  27),  and  with  the  Christians  in  what  is  termed 
Christianity. 

These  two  systems  appear  in  the  Scriptures  and  though 
they  have  much  in  common — God,  man,  righteousness,  sin, 
redemption,  and  salvation — they  are  not  the  same,  nor  does 
Judaism  merge  into  Christianity. 

Theology  of  the  past  has  made  many  grievous  and  mis¬ 
leading  errors,  but  none  more  misleading  than  to  suppose 
that  Judaism,  because  in  abeyance  now,  is  merged  into 
Christianity.  There  are  remarkable  points  of  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  fact  does  not  constitute  these  two  nations 
one. 

Before  He  left  the  world,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews:  “How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not”  (Matt.  23:37).  The  gathering  here  referred  to  is  that 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  whole  nation  (cf.  Deut.  30:3; 
Jer.  23:7,  8;  Matt.  24:31)  when  their  Messiah  returns  in 
power  and  great  glory.  The  refusal  of  this  nation  to  have 
their  King  when  He  came  the  first  time  led  to  these  final 
words  of  judgment  upon  them:  “Behold,  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  me 
henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Matt.  23:38,  39).  Thus  in  the  most 
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absolute  manner  the  words  of  John  are  fulfilled:  “He  came 
unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not”  (John  1:11). 
And  a  period  of  waiting  for  Israel  is  thrust  in.  Ye  shall 
not  see  me  henceforth  until  ye  shall  say  what  is  to  be  said 
when  the  King  returns,  “Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord”  (cf.  Matt.  24:30). 

It  is  then  that  the  covenanted  kingdom  for  Israel  is  set 
up.  Here  again,  theology  has  lost  its  way  in  attempting 
to  set  up  a  kingdom  on  the  basis  of  the  first  advent  of 
Christ.  The  kingdom  is  always  related  to  Israel’s  regather¬ 
ing  and  the  second  advent. 

The  most  practical  approach  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  distinguish  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  This  distinction  is  the  basis  of  all  dispensa- 
tional  study.  This  distinction  is  as  important  and  as  im¬ 
perative  as  that  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
or  between  heaven  and  earth.  Let  the  teacher  who  contends 
that  Judaism  has  merged  into  Christianity  tell  just  when 
and  how  this  was  done.  It  is  far  easier  to  tell  when  Juda¬ 
ism  was  set  aside  and  when  it  shall  be  established  again. 
There  is  as  much  future  to  Judaism  as  to  Christianity.  An 
eschatology  which  attempts  to  combine  the  future  of  these 
two  great  systems  is  doomed  to  rank  failure  before  it  begins. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

^  ^  ^ 

MACHINERY  In  our  day  a  church  represents  no  little 
AND  PIETY  of  organization.  Not  only  is  there  a  rul¬ 
ing  body  to  govern  the  congregation  but 
abundant  committees,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  church 
— not  to  mention  leaders  in  all  the  men,  women  and  youth 
groups,  Sunday  School,  etc.  In  addition  there  will  be  a 
linkage  with  city,  county,  state  and  national  parts  of  the 
denomination  or  fellowship.  A  bewildering  network  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  say  the  least.  But  to  do  a  large-scale  piece 
of  work  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  dispense  with  the  com¬ 
plications,  either. 

Still  there  are  some  vital  questions  to  be  asked.  Is  the 
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program  affording  a  spiritual  emphasis?  Does  it  over¬ 
shadow  the  one  goal  of  the  church,  worldwide  evangelism 
(Matt.  28:19-20)?  Is  prayer  as  much  in  evidence  as  the 
machinery  of  church  life?  How  prominent  is  the  living 
Christ,  recognition  of  His  presence  and  of  the  blessed  hope? 
No  matter  how  effective  the  organization  may  be,  how  fine 
the  officers,  how  large  the  membership,  how  spacious  the 
buildings,  first  things  need  to  be  kept  first.  What  does  it 
all  profit  if  our  efforts  do  not  succeed  like  those  of  the 
apostolic  church,  with  its  simplicity? 

Church  work  and  united  effort  must  not  be  decried, 
but  then  neither  must  the  more  fundamental  matter  of  the 
individual  believer’s  soul-welfare.  — “These  things  saith 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks;  I 
know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil:  and  thou  hast 
tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and 
hast  found  them  liars:  and  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience, 
and  for  my  name’s  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted. 
Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  love.  .  .  .”  (Rev.  2:1  ff.). 

John  Henry  Bennetch 


UNFASH-  The  fashions  of  the  world  occupy  the  atten- 
lONABLE  tions  of  more  and  more  people  these  days, 
while  God’s  plea  to  be  unfashionable  receives 
little  consideration  even  among  His  own  children.  He  has 
declared  the  present  age  to  be  evil  (Gal.  1:4),  and  although 
Christians  have  been  accordingly  delivered  from  it  the 
exhortation  not  to  be  conformed  thereunto  needs  to  be  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  (Rom.  12:2). 

The  character  which  such  conformity  takes  on  is  really 
hypocrisy,  for  the  meaning  of  ^he  Romans 

passage  is  that  the  outward  appearance  looks  similar  to 
that  of  the  world  even  though  the  transformation  of  the 
new  birth  has  taken  place  within.  This  two-facedness  is 
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something  like  Satan’s  character,  because  he  while  inwardly 
a  liar  from  the  beginning  may  transform  himself  into  a 
veritable  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  11:14).  Tragically  enough, 
too  many  believers  although  children  of  light  are  covered 
with  the  veneer  of  this  present  age. 

The  character  of  nonconformity  is  such  as  to  make  one 
unfashionable.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  Greek 
word  for  conformity  in  the  New  Testament  gives  us  a  hint 
in  forming  this  definition  of  the  term,  for  Peter’s  use  of 
the  word  is  translated  “not  fashioning  yourselves”  (1  Pet. 
1:14).  How  clear  on  this  subject  is  the  Word  of  God,  and 
yet  how  much  like  the  world’s  are  our  standards  of  activity, 
conduct,  program  and  methods  today!  So  many  Christian 
programs  seem  to  have  as  their  goal  no  more  than  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  productions  of  the  world,  while  individual  be¬ 
lievers  have  no  higher  standards  than  those  of  the  morally 
upright — ^yet  totally  depraved — ^worldly  mind. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  be  free  to  transform  lives,  without 
whose  gracious  work  there  can  never  be  true  nonconformity. 
May  our  minds  with  all  of  their  thoughts,  ideas,  standards 
and  motives  be  renewed  so  that  the  incentive  for  all  that 
we  think  (and  consequently  do)  will  be  a  desire  to  be  holy 
as  He  is  holy.  Nothing  less  can  satisfy  God.  Nothing  less 
must  satisfy  His  people. 

Charles  C.  Ryrie 

^  ^  ^ 

A  CALL  TO  We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  “call  to 
PRAYER  prayer”  in  Mohammedan  lands.  At  regular 
hours  this  call  sounds  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  false  prophet  to  a  people  whose  god  can  neither  hear 
nor  heed  their  prayers.  The  call  we  send  out  at  this  critical 
hour  is  different.  It  is  a  call  to  those  who  know  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  It  is  a  call 
for  effective  prayer  on  behalf  of  missionaries.  The  call  is 
given  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  Ephesians  6:19-20: 
“And  pray  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me, 
that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the 
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mystery  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in 
bonds :  that  therein  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak.” 

When  we  pray  for  a  missionary  we  become  a  co-worker 
with  him,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  ministry  up 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  enter  into  his  labors.  A  mis¬ 
sionary’s  value  on  the  field  may  be  doubled  because  some¬ 
one  at  home  has  added  his  life  in  prayer  to  that  of  the 
missionary.  We  will  never  fully  share,  however,  in  the 
ministry  of  a  missionary  until  we  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  him  and  in  his  work.  We  are  exhorted  in  Phillippians 
2:4  to  “look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others.”  We  should  desire  to 
be  like  Timothy,  of  whom  Paul  writes  ‘T  have  no  man  like- 
minded  who  will  naturally  [i.e.,  genuinelyl  care  for  your 
state.  For  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Christ's”  (Phil.  2:20-21).  Interest  comes  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  pray  effectively  for  a  missionary  we  need  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  him  and  about  his  activities. 
Paul  realized  this  and  wrote  to  the  Ephesians:  “But  that 
ye  also  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how  I  do,  Tychicus,  a 
beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  shall 
make  known  to  you  all  things:  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs” 
(Eph.  6:21-22).  If  you  would  answer  the  call  to  prayer, 
start  today  and  interest  yourself  in  the  things  of  others, 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on  out  in  God’s  vineyard — the 
world. 

Effective  prayer  is  characterized  by  fervency.  As  James 
6:16  says,  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  It  is  the  strong  petitions  of  the  righteous 
which  move  the  hand  of  God.  Elijah  the  prophet  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not.  And 
he  prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain  and  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit  once  more.  Oh  that  we  might  pray  in  the 
same  spirit  for  God’s  blessing  on  His  Word,  that  it  might 
bring  forth  fruitage!  We  read  in  Hebrews  11:6  that  God 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  Too  many 
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prayers  are  half-hearted.  This  appeal,  however,  is  one  for 
fervent  prayer — ^that  which  comes  from  the  heart  in  full 
fellowship  with  God. 

The  needs  of  a  missionary  are  constant,  hence  the  one 
who  would  support  him  must  pray  without  ceasing.  The 
apostles  said  in  Acts  6:4:  “But  we  will  give  ourselves  con¬ 
tinually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.”  And 
we  read  similarly  of  the  early  Christians,  that  they  “con¬ 
tinued  stedfastly  ...  in  prayers.” 

Effective  prayer  is  regular  and  consistent  work.  Satan 
with  the  forces  of  evil  keep  up  a  steady  attack  upon  the 
servants  of  God.  Nevertheless  God  is  faithful.  His  ear  not 
heavy  nor  His  arm  shortened.  Should  not  the  prayer  war¬ 
rior  too  be  faithful  to  his  task  of  praying  for  the  missionary? 

To  pray  effectively  we  must  understand  the  needs  of  a 
missionary.  These  needs  are  primarily  spiritual.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  missions  is  a  spiritual  one,  first  of  all.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  solved  by  airplanes,  jeeps,  motorboats  or  even 
by  more  workers,  though  all  of  these  may  have  their  place. 
One  missionary  in  the  will  of  God,  supported  earnestly  and 
steadfastly  by  a  band  of  prayer-partners  at  home,  can  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  a  hundred  workers  struggling  just  in 
the  flesh,  with  carnal  weapons.  “For  though  we  walk  in 
the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh:  for  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  [i.e.,  fleshly]  but  mighty 
toward  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds”  (2  Cor. 
10:3-4).  “We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places”  (Eph.  6:12).  Let  us,  then,  as  Paul  exhorts 
put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  pray  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit  for  all  saints.  As  we 
send  missionaries  to  the  field,  let  us  support  them  not  only 
in  a  material  way  but  by  steadfast  prayer  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  can  learn  how  to  pray  for  a  missionary  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  prayer  requests  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  2  Thessa- 
lonians  3:1-2  he  asks  for  prayer  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
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may  run  and  be  glorified,  and  that  he  may  be  delivered 
from  harmful  and  wicked  men.  In  any  true  work  of  God 
we  come  against  the  opposition  of  Satan  through  unbeliev¬ 
ing  men.  A  missionary  today  meets  the  same  kind  of  op¬ 
position  that  Paul  faced,  and  must  have  deliverance  through 
prayer  if  the  Word  of  his  God  is  to  run  and  be  glorified. 

In  Colossians  4:3-4  Paul's  need  is  for  a  door  of  utter¬ 
ance  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ.  Such  a  door  can  only 
be  opened  by  God.  If  He  could  open  a  door  for  Paul  in 
the  prison  of  Rome,  He  can  do  the  same  for  His  servants 
today  if  we  will  but  ask.  The  need  today  is  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  as  God  opens  for  us  a  door 
of  speech  in  answer  to  prayer. 

Finally,  we  have  in  Ephesians  6:19-20  the  need  for  bold¬ 
ness — which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  all  for  mention 
in  prayer.  Every  missionary  needs  boldness  in  uttering 
the  mystery  of  God.  Some  people  have  more  natural  bold¬ 
ness  than  others,  but  the  kind  of  boldness  Paul  refers  to  is 
not  a  natural  boldness  at  all.  It  is  the  courage  of  the  Spirit. 
Natural  boldness  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  genuine 
sort  of  God  the  Spirit.  The  boldness  of  the  flesh  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  offensive  in  spiritual  things,  while  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord  is  irresistible.  Spiritual  boldness  and 
courage  come  in  answer  to  a  prayer  such  as  we  have  in 
Acts  4:29:  “And  now.  Lord,  behold  their  threatenings  and 
grant  unto  Thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  may 
speak  Thy  Word.” 


R.  S.  McConnell 
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THE  ETERNAL  SECURITY  OF 
THE  BELIEVER 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (hon.) 

Of  all  the  contentions  offered  by  the  Arminians,  their 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures  is  that  feature  most  worthy  of  candid 
consideration;  for  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  attempt  to 
expound  the  Word  of  God  that  there  are  several  passages 
which,  when  taken  in  what  appears  on  the  surface  to  be 
their  meaning,  do  seem  to  imply  that  one  once  saved  might 
be  lost  again.  The  challenge  is  one  respecting  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  involved  and  how  in 
the  divine  mind,  since  the  Word  of  God  cannot  contradict 
itself,  they  are  to  be  harmonized  with  a  much  greater  array 
of  Scripture  testimony — a  body  of  truth  which  Arminians 
seldom  essay  to  discuss — which  permits  of  no  varied  interpre¬ 
tations  and  which  dogmatically  asserts  the  eternal  security  of 
the  true  child  of  God.  The  challenge  is  also  how  these 
supposed  insecurity  passages  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  truth  of  the  believer’s  position  both  in  the  elective 
purpose  of  God,  as  an  object  of  sovereign  grace,  and  in  the 
Body  of  Christ  with  all  that  that  membership  secures.  It  will 
be  seen,  also,  that  there  is  no  strain  placed  upon  those 
Scriptures,  when  so  interpreted  that  they  harmonize  with 
the  passages  which  declare  the  safekeeping  of  Christians. 
Over  against  this,  the  passages  asserting  security,  along  with 
the  demands  of  the  doctrines  of  sovereign  election  and 
sovereign  grace,  can  be  interpreted  in  but  one  way,  unless 
great  violence  is  done  to  them  by  the  taking  from  or  adding 
to  them  of  mere  human  opinions.  That  Arminians  do  not 
discuss  them  is  a  significant  fact  in  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  place  the  doctrine  of  security  fills  in 
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its  relation  to  other  great  doctrines,  an  observing  student  of 
Bible  teachings  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Arminian 
contention  does  not  broaden  out  to  contemplate  with  any 
fullness  the  doctrines  of  sovereign  election  and  sovereign 
grace.  It  is  satisfied  to  present  a  partial  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  security;  and  yet  both  sovereign  election,  with 
its  unalterable  purpose  to  bring  those  whom  God  has  predes¬ 
tinated  into  eternal  glory,  and  sovereign  grace,  which  answers 
every  requirement  that  is  involved  and  meets  to  the  point  of 
infinite  perfection  every  issue  that  can  arise  in  the  process 
of  bringing  a  lost  sinner  into  that  glory,  are  censurably 
neglected.  These  two  doctrines  are  supreme  and,  compara¬ 
tively,  the  doctrine  of  security  is  no  more  than  a  straw 
floating  on  the  surface  of  those  unplumbed  depths  of  divine 
reality — sovereign  election  and  sovereign  grace.  Upon  any 
worthy  consideration  of  these  great  doctrines,  an  unprej¬ 
udiced  person  will  concede  that  were  God  to  fail  in  His 
eternal  purpose  for  even  one  soul,  after  having  wrought 
every  provision  of  grace  to  meet  every  existing  obstacle.  He 
would  become  thereby  a  colossal  failure.  The  reason  for  this 
disproportionate  emphasis,  on  the  part  of  Arminians,  upon 
the  one  doctrine  of  security  is  not  hard  to  recognize.  The 
surface  question  of  whether  a  Christian  will  continue  saved 
is  easily  apprehended,  while  the  themes  of  sovereign  election 
and  sovereign  grace  are  too  involved  for  certain  types  of 
minds. 

Good  men  may  be  cited  as  authority  on  either  side  of 
this  controversy  and  any  man  may  be  mistaken;  but  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  in  error,  nor  does  it  contradict  itself. 
It  does  not  present  alternative  systems  of  theology  from 
which  men  may  choose.  Divine  election  is  either  sovereign 
and  therefore  as  unalterable  as  the  character  of  God,  or  it 
is  not.  Saving  and  sustaining  grace  is  either  infinitely  capable 
of  presenting  the  chief  of  sinners  faultless  before  the  holy 
divine  presence,  or  it  is  not.  The  one  for  whom,  by  regenera¬ 
tion,  God  has  begun  a  good  work  will  have  this  continued 
and  consummated  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  (Phil.  1:6), 
or  he  will  not.  Intermediate  or  compromising  positions  on 
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these  great  propositions  are  impossible.  God  is  either  supreme, 
with  all  that  such  a  statement  implies,  or  He  is  not;  and 
those  who  doubt  His  supremacy  may  well  examine  them¬ 
selves  to  see  whether  they  be  in  the  faith  at  all  (2  Cor.  13:5). 
A  collection  of  mere  negatives  sustained  by  human  guesses 
has  no  claim  to  the  title  a  system  of  Christian  theology. 

For  clarity  and  for  convenience  the  passages — even  those 
obviously  misunderstood — which  the  Arminians  present  in 
defense  of  their  claim  of  insecurity  are  here  grouped  in 
various  classifications  with  the  implication  that  what  is  true 
of  one  passage  in  a  group  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  in  that 
classification.  In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  these 
passages,  certain  underlying  facts  should  be  restated,  namely, 
(1)  that  the  issues  do  not  concern  any  merely  nominal  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  faith  who  is  not  actually  regenerate  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament;  (2)  that  a  doubtful 
passage — one  concerning  which  worthy  expositors  disagree — 
shall  not  be  made  to  annul  a  positive  statement  of  Scripture 
over  which,  in  its  intended  meaning,  no  question  can  arise; 
and  (3)  all  recourse  to  human  experience  or  even  to  human 
reason,  valuable  as  these  may  be  in  their  place,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  contradiction,  or  even  a  qualification, 
of  the  direct  declarations  of  revelation. 

The  passages  involved  in  this  aspect  of  this  discussion 
are: 

1.  Scriptures  Dispensationally  Misapplied.  Like  “the 
love  of  money,”  failure  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth  is 
a  root  of  (doctrinal)  evil.  Under  the  present  division,  it  is 
largely  a  failure  to  distinguish  the  primary  from  the  sec¬ 
ondary  application  of  a  text. 

Matthew  24^:13.  “But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved.” 

The  context  is  altogether  of  a  coming  tribulation  (cf.  vss. 
21-22)  and  the  address  is  to  Israel.  Their  identification  as 
those  to  whom  Christ  is  speaking  appears  in  numerous  parts 
of  the  Olivet  Discourse,  but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in 
verse  9  where  it  is  predicted,  “And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
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nations  for  my  name’s  sake.”  The  passage  in  question  accords 
with  all  Scripture  bearing  on  the  experience  of  Israel  in  the 
coming  tribulation.  She  shall  be  saved  out  of  it  (Jer.  30:7). 
Of  this  time  the  Savior  said  to  the  Jews  to  whom  He  was 
speaking,  ”He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved.”  Over  against  this,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Christian  is  now  saved  when  he  believes  (John  3:36;  5:24). 
Had  the  passage  been  addressed  to  Christians  it,  to  be  in 
keeping  with  Christian  doctrine,  would  read.  He  that  is  saved 
will  endure  to  the  end  (cf.  John  3:16;  10:28). 

Matthew  18:23-35.  This  extended  passage  sets  forth  a 
law  of  forgiveness,  namely,  that  the  one  who  is  forgiven 
should  himself  forgive.  To  make  what  is  distinctly  said  of 
the  King  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (vs.  23)  to 
apply  to  the  Church  is  a  confusion  of  truth  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  Also,  to  make  the  mere  act  of  forgiveness  to  be 
equivalent  to  eternal  salvation  is  likewise  all  but  unpardon¬ 
able.  If  the  King’s  salvation  is  equal  to  the  salvation  of  those 
forgiven,  their  obligation  is  to  save  their  debtors  by  for¬ 
giving  them.  A  Christian  in  Christ  and  under  the  protection 
of  infinite  grace,  is  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors 
until  he  pays  a  debt  which  Christ  has  already  paid. 

Ezekiel  33:7-8.  “So  thou,  0  son  of  man,  I  have  set  thee  a 
watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  therefore  thou  shalt  hear 
the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me.  When  I 
say  unto  the  wicked,  0  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die; 
if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that 
wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  shall  I 
require  at  thine  hand.” 

It  would  seem  wholly  irrelevant  to  bring  forward  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  is  so  clearly  a  warning  and  instruction  addressed 
to  Israel  through  the  prophet  in  the  time  of  their  dispersion ; 
yet  this  passage,  like  Ezekiel  18:20-26,  is  constantly  used  by 
Arminians  as  evidence  that  the  Christian  may  suffer  the 
awful  consequences  of  bearing  the  blood  of  some  lost  soul. 
Additional  passages  in  this  class  are  Psalm  51:11;  2  Thes- 
salonians  2 :3. 
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2.  Passages  Related  to  the  False  Teachers  of  the 
Last  Days.  The  period  identified  as  the  “last  days”  for  the 
Church,  though  exceedingly  brief,  as  compared  to  other  ages 
and  dispensations,  occupies  a  disproportionate  place  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  time  is  the  very  end  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  immediately  preceding  the  removal  of  the  Church 
from  the  earth  and  the  introduction  of  the  tribulation  into 
the  world.  These  “last  days”  are  characterized  by  false 
teachers.  These  teachers  are  never  said  to  be  saved,  but, 
because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  their  wickedness,  they 
bring  swift  destruction  upon  themselves.  They  appear  only 
in  the  “last  days”  and  are  therefore  not  a  part  of  the  age  as 
a  whole.  Three  passages  are  especially  in  evidence: 

1  Timothy  4:1-2.  “Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly, 
that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils; 
speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy;  having  their  conscience  seared 
with  a  hot  iron.” 

Not  all  of  this  context  is  quoted,  but  enough  is  presented 
to  indicate  that  by  a  peculiar  and  unequivocal  inspiration  it 
is  said  that  men  of  authority  in  the  church  will,  in  the  latter 
times,  turn  from  that  system  of  doctrine  which  is  termed 
the  faith,  and  substitute  in  its  place  doctrines  of  demons. 
Some  suppose,  without  warrant,  that  these  teachers  are  be¬ 
lievers  who  become  unregenerate  apostates.  The  passage,  in 
harmony  with  other  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  same  general 
truth,  asserts  no  more  than  that  these  important  persons, 
having  had  some  understanding  of  “the  faith”  (cf.  Jude  1:3), 
reject  it  to  the  extent  that  they  turn  from  it  and  embrace  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  demons.  The  notion  that  some  once 
saved  are  lost  again,  receives  no  support  from  this  Scripture. 

2  Peter  2:1-22.  This  passage,  too  extended  for  quotation, 
is  largely  an  identification  of  the  teachers  of  the  last  days. 
They  are  said  to  bring  in  heresies,  they  discount  former 
divine  judgments,  they  despise  angels  and  divine  govern¬ 
ments,  and  they  have  forsaken  the  right  way.  These,  having 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  cosmos  world  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ — not  through  the 
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acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior  but  being  indebted  to  Christ 
for  much  truth,  which  truth  they  forsake  and  pervert — ^they 
turn  from  what  they  know.  Instead  of  being  blessed  and 
saved  by  the  truth,  they  turn  to  heresies.  To  them — ^perhaps 
as  ordained  ministers — ^was  committed  “the  way  of  right¬ 
eousness”  and  the  “holy  commandment”;  yet  they  turn  to 
that  which  marks  them  as  false  teachers.  They  are  likened 
to  a  dog  and  to  a  sow.  In  the  present  day  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  the  recognition  of  unregenerate  clergy.  On 
this  passage  Burt  L.  Matthews  in  a  tract  which  is  in  reply 
to  one  by  Millard  respecting  security  (p.  23),  writes:  “If  the 
writer  had  considered  the  22nd  verse  he  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  one  quoted.  Read  it — ‘The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own 
vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire.*  This  is  true  of  the  best  bred  dog,  and  of  the 
prize  blue-ribboned  sow,  because  their  natures  remain  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  likewise  true  of  those  who  know  the  way  of 
righteousness,  but  turn  according  to  their  unchanged  nature 
to  unholy  things.  They  have  never  been  born  again,  and 
received  a  new  nature,  and  become  a  new  creation  in  Christ. 
Consulting  the  20th  verse,  how  many  unnumbered  thousands 
have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  being  born 
in  a  Christian  home  and  in  a  nation  where  the  ethics  of 
Christ  have  raised  the  morals  of  living,  and  have  never 
acknowledged  their  debt  by  the  personal  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour!  How  many  have  turned  to  the  pollutions 
of  the  nations  that  know  not  God,  and  how  much  worse  is 
their  state,  than  if  they  had  never  known  the  way  of  right¬ 
eousness!  Light  and  knowledge  increase  responsibility.” 

Jude  1:3-19.  Again,  the  passage  in  question  exceeds  the 
reasonable  bounds  of  a  quotation.  As  Jude  is  like  a  second 
witness  to  the  truth  that  the  Apostle  Peter  presents  in  the 
above  passage,  there  is  similarity  to  be  noted.  Jude’s  specific 
identification  of  the  false  teachers  is  disclosed  in  verses  4 
and  16-19,  which  read:  “For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in 
unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemna¬ 
tion,  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivi- 
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ousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after 
their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling 
words,  having  men’s  persons  in  admiration  because  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  how 
that  they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time, 
who  would  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  be  they 
who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit.” 

Little  thought  is  given  to  this  and  other  passages  related 
to  the  false  teachers  of  the  last  days  when  it  is  claimed  that, 
because  of  the  course  pursued  by  these  false  teachers  with 
respect  to  the  truth  of  God,  Christians  might  be  expected 
to  apostatize.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  which  is  not 
true,  namely,  that  these  are  regenerated  believers,  it  will  be 
seen  there  is  no  claim  to  be  set  up  here  respecting  believers 
who  do  not  live  in  the  last  days,  and  that  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  people  of  that  period  in  general,  but  only  to  the 
false  teachers  themselves. 

3.  A  Mere  Reformation  or  Outward  Profession.  A 
wide  range  of  human  experience  is  accounted  for  under  this 
division  of  this  theme.  If  there  is  to  be  any  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  involved,  it  is  essential  that  precisely 
what  enters  into  salvation  shall  be  kept  in  mind.  Four  pas¬ 
sages  call  for  special  consideration: 

Luke  11-24-26.  “When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest ;  and  finding 
none,  he  saith,  I  will  return  unto  my  house  whence  I  came 
out.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  findeth  it  swept  and  garnished. 
Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself ;  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell  there :  and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.” 

The  Savior  is  here  presenting  a  phase  of  truth  related 
to  demonology  which  is  not  even  remotely  related  to  salva¬ 
tion  by  grace.  A  demon  going  out  of  a  person,  leaving  that 
former  abode  free  from  such  an  unholy  tenant,  may  return, 
taking  with  him  other  demons  worse  in  character  than  the 
first  tenant.  The  fallacy  of  the  use  of  this  Scripture  to  teach 
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insecurity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  a  demon 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  salvation,  in  which  salvation  the 
divine  nature  is  imparted.  Likewise,  the  presence  of  the 
divine  nature  in  any  individual  is  a  certain  guarantee  that  no 
demon  can  enter  (1  John  4:4).  This  incident  may  represent  a 
reformation  or  improvement  in  the  case  of  a  suffering  one, 
but  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  question  of  whether  one 
once  saved  might  be  lost  again. 

Matthew  13:1-8.  This  parable  doubtless  anticipates  condi¬ 
tions  which  obtain  in  the  present  age,  and  warning  is  given 
that  there  will  be  profession  without  possession  on  the  part 
of  many.  Whatever  seeming  reality  may  be  attached  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  represented  by  that  which  fell 
by  the  wayside,  or  by  seed  that  fell  in  stony  places,  or  by 
seed  that  fell  among  thorns,  the  determining  test  is  that  these 
did  not  mature  into  wheat,  as  did  the  seed  which  fell  into 
good  ground.  The  three  failures  do  not  represent  three  classes 
of  people,  but  rather  the  effect  of  the  Word  of  God  on  various 
people.  That  Word  does  move  many  superficially,  but  those 
who  are  saved  by  it  are  likened  to  wheat.  The  three  failures 
do  not  represent  those  who  first  became  wheat  and  after 
that  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

1  Corinthians  15:1-2.  “Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto 
you  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye 
have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand;  by  which  also  ye  are 
saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless 
ye  have  believed  in  vain.” 

The  Apostle  is  not  implying  that  some  of  the  Corinthian 
believers  were  lost  for  want  of  faith;  rather  it  is  that  their 
faith  has  never  been  sufficient  for  salvation  (cf.  2  Cor.  13:5). 

Hebrews  3:6,  H.  “But  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own  house; 
whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end.  .  .  .  For  we  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confi¬ 
dence  stedfast  unto  the  end.” 

In  both  of  these  verses  but  one  thought  about  security 
obtains,  namely,  that  the  genuine  endures  and  that  which 
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fails — except  it  be  accounted  for  otherwise — is  proved  to 
be  false. 

The  entire  field  of  profession  is  recognized  in  the  New 
Testament  and  with  this  body  of  truth  in  hand  there  is 
little  excuse  for  misunderstanding.  The  general  theme  of 
profession  appears  directly  or  indirectly  in  more  than  one 
of  these  divisions  of  this  general  subject.  It  is  important 
to  note  again  the  divine  discrimination  and  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  that  which  God  classes  as  mere  profession.  The  fact 
of  the  divine  penetration  is  published  in  2  Timothy  2:19: 
“Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.”  And  the 
final  disposition  of  profession  is  announced  in  1  John  2:19: 
“They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us ; 
but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that 
they  were  not  all  of  us.”  The  “going  out”  indicates  that 
those  who  go  out  “are  not  of  us,”  and  they  go  out  that  this, 
so  important  fact  may  be  made  “manifest.” 

4.  A  True  Salvation  Is  Proved  by  Its  Fruits.  In  the 
parable  just  considered  respecting  wheat,  the  thought  of 
fruitage  represents  the  reality  which  the  Christian  is.  In 
the  present  field  of  discussion,  fruit  depicts  the  normal  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  genuine  regeneration.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  such  a  condition  possible  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  who,  for  a  time,  may  be  out  of  fellowship  with  Christ. 
In  such  a  state  there  will  be  no  fruit  born.  Such  a  situation 
is  exceptional  rather  than  normal  when  the  test  of  salvation 
by  its  fruits  is  made.  Both  lines  of  truth — that  salvation  is 
to  be  tested  by  its  fruits,  and  that  a  believer  may  be  for  a 
time  out  of  fellowship  with  his  Lord — are  abundantly  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

John  8:31.  “Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed 
on  him.  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed.” 

There  is  no  implication  to  be  admitted  here  that  these 
Jews  have  the  obligation  of  keeping  themselves  in  the  dis- 
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ciple^s  place ;  it  is  rather  that,  if  they  are  true  disciples,  they 
will  continue  in  the  word  of  Christ.  It  should  be  noted, 
also,  that  Christ  has  indicated  no  more  than  that  these  Jews 
were  disciples,  which  could  mean  simply  that  they  were 
learners.  However,  the  same  principle  obtains  whether  it  be 
in  the  case  of  a  true  Christian  or  a  mere  learner — ^that 
which  is  genuine  continues. 

James  2:17-18,  2U,  26.  “Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not 
works,  is  dead,  being  alone.  Yea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast 
faith,  and  I  have  works:  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy 

works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works . Ye 

see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only.  .  .  .  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also.” 

The  entire  context,  James  2:14-26,  will  be  recognized  as 
the  central  passage  bearing  on  the  general  Biblical  contention 
that  a  true  regeneration  is  demonstrated  by  its  fruits.  The 
Apostle  Paul  discloses  the  truth  in  Romans  5:1  that  the 
requirement  on  the  human  side  for  justification  before  God 
is  faith;  but  the  Apostle  James  declares  that  the  requirement 
on  the  human  side  for  justification  before  men  is  good  works. 
It  is  a  supreme  divine  understaking  for  a  sinner  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  eternally  before  God  which  can  neither  be  recognized 
nor  understood  by  the  cosmos  world;  and  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  one  who  is  the  object  of  that  justification  can 
sustain  no  other  relation  to  it  than  to  receive  it,  with  all  other 
divine  riches,  from  the  hand  of  God  on  the  principle  of  faith. 
The  outmost  bounds  of  the  discernment  of  those  who  are  of 
this  world  consists  in  the  quite  reasonable  demand,  that  the 
one  who  professes  to  be  saved  shall  live  on  a  plane  which 
corresponds  to  that  profession.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
world  will  judge  and  reject  the  profession  which  does  not 
meet  their  own  ideals  respecting  what  a  Christian  should  be, 
namely,  what  he  pretends  to  be.  The  ideals  of  the  world  are 
far  below  those  which  God  marks  out  for  His  child;  but  of 
this,  as  in  the  fact  of  justification  by  faith,  the  world  knows 
nothing.  Nevertheless,  in  the  sphere  of  the  Christian’s  testi- 
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mony,  the  Scriptures  stress  the  reaction  of  the  world  to  the 
Christian’s  profession  as  of  vital  importance.  The  believer 
is  appointed  to  “walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are 
without”  (outside  the  family  of  God — ^Col.  4:6).  The  believer’s 
security  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  cosmos  world,  but,  like 
justification,  is  wholly  in  the  grace-empowered  hand  of  God. 
This  passage  by  James  lends  no  support  to  an  Arminian 
claim  that  believers  are  insecure. 

John  15:6.  “If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned.” 

Arminian  writers  generally  look  upon  John  15:6  as  the 
most  formidable  Biblical  testimony  on  behalf  of  their  claims 
in  the  field  of  insecurity.  The  passage  merits  consideration 
and,  like  many  others,  requires  that  attention  be  given  to 
its  context.  The  real  question  at  issue  concerning  the  passage 
is  whether  Christ,  by  His  use  of  the  figure  of  the  vine  and 
the  branches  and  His  call  for  an  abiding  life,  is  referring  to 
the  Christian’s  union  or  the  Christian’s  communion  with 
Himself.  Unless  this  doctrinal  distinction  is  apprehended, 
there  can  be  no  basis  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  text 
in  question.  The  idea  of  abiding  in  Christ  as  a  branch  in  a 
vine  could  serve  as  an  illustration  of  either  union  or  com¬ 
munion  with  Him.  It  is  easily  discernible  that  He  is  employ¬ 
ing  this  figure  to  represent  communion  with  Himself.  Union 
with  Him  is  a  result  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
divine  operation  believers  are  joined  to  the  Lord  (cf.  1  Cor. 
6:17;  12:13;  Gal.  3:27).  That  such  an  eternal  union  with 
Christ  does  not,  and  could  not,  depend  upon  human  effort  or 
merit  is  a  fundamental  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  communion 
with  Christ  does  depend  on  the  Christian’s  faithfulness  and 
adjustment  to  God.  John  declares  that  “if  we  walk  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  [communion]  one  with  another” — 
that  is,  the  believer  has  communion  with  Christ  (1  John  1:7). 
The  term  tvalk  refers  to  the  daily  life  of  the  believer.  As 
might  be  expected  in  respect  to  a  matter  so  vital  and  yet  so 
easily  misunderstood,  Christ  defines  precisely  the  use  He  is 
making  of  the  term  abide — whether  it  be  union  depending 
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on  divine  sufficiency,  or  communion  depending  on  human 
faithfulness.  Christ  removed  all  uncertainty  when  He  said, 
“If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love; 
even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide 
in  his  love”  (John  15:10).  To  keep  Christ’s  commandments 
is  a  human  responsibility — akin  to  walking  in  the  light.  As 
a  parallel  He  cites  the  fact  that  He  abode  in  His  Father’s 
love,  or  communion,  by  doing  His  Father’s  will.  It  is  certain 
that  Christ  was  not  attempting  to  preserve  union  with  His 
Father — the  fact  of  the  eternal  Trinity — by  obedience;  to 
give  it  the  human  resemblance,  He  was  not  “attempting  to 
keep  saved.” 

Still  another  declaration  by  Christ  in  this  same  context — 
equally  as  conclusive — is  found  in  the  words,  “Every  branch 
in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away”  (vs.  2).  It  is 
distinctly  a  branch  in  Him,  which  is  union  with  Him,  that 
is  not  bearing  fruit.  Certainly,  if  union  with  Christ  depended 
on  fruit  bearing,  few  would  pass  the  test.  That  the  unfruit¬ 
ful  branch  is  “taken  away” — literally,  lifted  up  out  of  its 
place — is  a  reference  to  that  removal  from  this  life  which 
God  reserves  the  right  to  accomplish  for  the  one  who  is 
persistently  unfaithful  (cf.  1  Cor.  11:30;  John  5:16).  The 
word  aiQ(o,  here  to  be  translated  “lifteth  up,”  occurs  many 
times  in  the  New  Testament  and  almost  universally  means  a 
removal  from  one  place  or  position  to  another.  Significant, 
indeed,  is  its  use  with  the  prefix  e.ti  in  Acts  1:9,  where  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  been  “taken  up”  out  of  their  sight  (cf. 
John  17:15;  Acts  8:33).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  death 
of  any  Christian  may  be  identified  as  a  divine  removal  on 
account  of  fruitlessness.  If,  as  is  doubtless  true,  no  person 
knows  of  such  an  instance,  that  fact  only  confirms  the  truth 
that  the  matter  is  a  divine  responsibility  which  does  not 
concern  other  Christians  to  the  slightest  degree.  If  it  is 
claimed  that  an  unfruitful  Christian  should  not  go  to  heaven, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  assurance  of  heaven  does  not 
depend  on  communion,  or  fruit  bearing,  but  on  union  with 
Christ.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  all  Christian  success 
or  failure  is  to  be  judged  at  the  bema — ^the  judgment  seat  of 
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Christ  in  heaven — and  that  the  fruitless  Christian  must  thus 
go  to  heaven  until  he  can  appear  before  that  tribunal.  If 
entering  heaven  is  not  due  to  a  divine  undertaking  in  behalf 
of  all  who  are  in  union  with  Christ  and  apart  from  every 
aspect  of  human  merit,  there  is  little  hope  for  anyone  on 
this  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  in  this  context  Christ  is 
dealing  with  the  Christian’s  communion  with  Himself,  which 
communion  depends  upon  human  faithfulness.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  it  is  the  lack  of  this  very  faith¬ 
fulness  which  is  condemned  by  the  world. 

With  the  background  of  what  has  gone  before,  approach 
may  be  made  to  John  15:6,  in  which  the  truth  is  declared 
that  if  a  man  abide  not  in  Christ,  he  will  come  under  the 
condemning  judgment  of  men.  The  believer’s  testimony  to 
the  world  becomes  as  a  branch  “cast  forth”  and  “withered.” 
The  judgment  of  the  world  upon  the  believer  is  described  in 
the  severest  of  terms — “Men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into 
the  fire,  and  they  are  burned.”  To  read  into  this  passage  the 
idea  that  God  casts  them  forth  and  that  God  burns  them  is 
to  disregard  important  language,  and  to  contradict  the  great 
truths  which  belong  to  salvation  by  grace  alone.  If  it  be  asked 
how  in  practical  experience  men  burn  each  other,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  language  is  highly  figurative,  for  men  do  not 
in  any  literal  sense  burn  each  other;  but  they  do  abhor  and 
repel  an  inconsistent  profession.  This  passage  and  its  context 
witness  to  the  truth  that  communion,  which  depends  on  the 
believer,  may  fail,  but  it  does  not  declare  that  union,  which 
depends  on  Christ,  has  ever  failed  or  ever  will  fail. 

2  Peter  1:10-11.  “Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure:  for  if  ye 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall:  for  so  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king¬ 
dom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  word 
jtTaio),  here  translated  fall,  is  properly  translated  stumble  (cf. 
Rom.  11:11;  Jude  1:24),  and  that  an  abundant  entrance  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  is  more  than  a  mere  entrance. 
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regardless  of  the  glory  of  that  entrance.  It  is  reward  for 
faithfulness  added  to  entrance  into  that  kingdom.  Both  call¬ 
ing  and  election  are  wholly  within  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
To  these  undertakings  man  can  add  nothing.  Yet,  within  the 
sphere  of  a  testimony  that  is  consistent  and  especially  as  a 
demonstration  in  outward  life  of  that  which  is  eternally 
wrought  within,  the  believer  may  add  the  element  of  cer¬ 
tainty  which  a  holy  life  provides. 

Dr.  John  Dick  has  written  the  following:  “Election,  being 
the  purpose  which  God  purposed  in  himself,  an  intrinsic  act 
of  the  Divine  mind,  remains  unknown  till  it  be  manifested  in 
its  execution.  No  man  can  read  his  own  name,  or  that  of 
another,  in  the  Book  of  life.  It  is  a  sealed  book,  which  no 
mortal  can  open.  We  are  assured  that  there  is  such  a  decree, 
by  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture;  but  of  the  persons 
included  in  it  nothing  is  known  or  can  be  conjectured,  till 
evidence  be  exhibited  in  their  personal  character  and  conduct. 
An  Apostle  points  out  the  only  means  by  which  this  impor¬ 
tant  point  can  be  ascertained,  when  he  exhorts  Christians  to 
‘give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.* 
To  make  sure,  signifies  in  this  place  to  ascertain,  to  render 
a  thing  certain  to  the  mind.  Now,  the  order  of  procedure  is, 
first  to  make  our  calling  certain,  or  to  ascertain  that  we 
have  been  converted  to  God,  and  thus  our  election  will  be 
sure,  or  manifest  to  ourselves.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing  which  we  employ,  in  tracing  out  the  cause  by  the  effect. 
The  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul, 
is  a  proof  that  the  man  in  whom  this  change  is  wrought, 
was  an  object  of  the  divine  favour  from  eternity’*  (Lectures 
on  Theology,  p.  190). 

One  qualifying  condition  arises  in  connection  with  this 
theme  which  Dr.  Dick  has  not  mentioned,  which  is,  that  a 
believer  overtaken  by  sin  will  not  exhibit  the  experience 
which  is  normal,  but  he  will  exhibit  other  evidence  of  his 
regeneration  that  becomes  manifest  under  such  circumstances 
— such  as  a  burden  over  his  sin,  which  no  unregenerate  person 
ever  knows  (cf.  1  John  3:4-10;  Ps.  32:3-5).  It  is  therefore 
designed  of  God  that,  even  in  the  state  of  unconfessed  sin. 
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the  believer  will  have  clear  evidence — if  perchance  he  knows 
his  own  heart  at  all — ^that  he  is  saved  and  that  evidence  will, 
to  him  at  least,  demonstrate  that  his  calling  and  election  are 
sure. 

1  John  3:10.  “In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest, 
and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not  righteous¬ 
ness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother.” 

Here,  again,  the  whole  context  (vss.  4-10)  is  involved.  The 
sin  of  a  true  Christian  is  not  a  lawless  sin — as  that  term  is 
used  in  this  Scripture.  Because  of  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit,  the  believer  cannot  sin  and  remain  indifferent 
to  it.  The  grieving  of  the  Spirit  is  an  experimental  reality, 
and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  David  as  recorded  in 
Psalm  32:3-4.  Over  against  this,  the  unsaved  are  able  to  sin 
without  self-condemnation  beyond  that  which  may  arise  from 
an  accusing  conscience.  Verse  9  of  this  context  declares  that 
those  born  of  God  cannot  sin  lawlessly,  and  verse  10  asserts 
that  this  personal  reaction  of  the  heart  to  sin  is  a  final  test 
between  those  who  are  saved  and  those  who  are  not.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  whosoever  sins  lawlessly,  or  without  self- 
reproach,  is  not  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  a  Christian  who 
sins  is  not  of  God,  else  would  all  Scripture  bearing  on  the  fact 
of  the  Christian’s  sin  and  its  specific  cure  through  confession 
be  rendered  a  contradiction.  Other  Scriptures  to  be  included 
in  this  classification  are:  Matthew  5:13;  6:23;  7:16,  18-19, 
which  passages  might  as  well  be  listed  as  these  dispensa- 
tionally  misapplied;  2  Timothy  2:12,  in  which  the  element  of 
divine  recognition  with  respect  to  reigning  with  Christ  is  in 
view,  and  not  salvation  or  the  believer’s  place  in  Christ 
Jesus;  2  Peter  3:17,  where  a  danger  of  falling  from  stead¬ 
fastness  is  suggested,  yet  often  confused  by  Arminians  as 
equivalent  to  falling  from  salvation  itself ;  Acts  13 :43 ;  14 :22, 
where  a  true  salvation  will  be  demonstrated  by  continuing  in 
the  faith — not  personal  faith,  but  continuing  true  to  the 
body  of  distinctively  Christian  doctrine;  1  Timothy  2:14-15, 
which  is  another  specific  warning  that  only  that  endures 
which  is  genuine.  Note,  also,  1  Thessalonians  3:5  and  1 
Timothy  1:19  (cf.  1  John  2:19). 
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6.  Warnings  to  the  Jews.  Three  important  passages 
are  grouped  under  this  head;  and,  while  the  truth  they 
convey  is  addressed  primarily  to  Israel,  there  is,  in  two  of 
them,  a  secondary  application  to  all  Gentiles. 

Matthew  25:1-13.  The  entire  Olivet  Discourse,  in  which 
this  portion  appears,  is  Christ’s  farewell  word  to  Israel. 
Having  told  them  of  their  tribulation  which  is  to  be  ended 
by  His  glorious  appearing,  they  are  warned  by  all  the  con¬ 
text  from  24:36  to  25:13  to  be  watching  for  the  return  of 
their  Messiah.  That  return  is  not  imminent  now,  but  will  be 
at  the  end  of  their  own  age  which  is  terminated  by  the  tribu¬ 
lation.  In  25:1-13  the  Jews  are  especially  warned  that  when 
their  King  returns  with  His  Bride  (cf.  Luke  12:35-36)  they 
will  be  judged  and  separated,  and  only  a  portion  will  enter 
their  kingdom.  This  oncoming  judgment  for  Israel  is  the 
message  of  the  parable  of  the  virgins  (cf.  Ps.  45:14-15).  Five 
virgins  being  excluded  from  the  earthly  kingdom  is  in  accord 
with  much  Old  Testament  Scripture  (cf.  Ezek.  20:33-44), 
but  has  no  reference  to  a  supposed  insecurity  of  those  from 
all  nations  who  are  in  Christ. 

Hebrews  6:4-9.  “For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance ; 
seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame.  For  the  earth  which  drinketh 
in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth 
herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  bless¬ 
ing  from  God:  but  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 
But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak.” 

Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  in  a  note  on  this  passage  in  his  Ref¬ 
erence  Bible  declares :  “Heb.  6  ;4-8  presents  the  case  of  Jewish 
professed  believers  who  halt  short  of  faith  in  Christ  after 
advancing  to  the  very  threshold  of  salvation,  even  ‘going 
along  with’  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  work  of  enlightenment 
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and  conviction  (John  16:8-10).  It  is  not  said  that  they  had 
faith.  This  supposed  person  is  like  the  spies  at  Kadesh-barnea 
(Deut.  1:19-26)  who  saw  the  land  and  had  the  very  fruit  of 
it  in  their  hands,  and  yet  turned  back.” 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  five  items  which  appear  in 
verse  4  and  5  are  a  description  of  a  saved  person  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  “fall  away.”  Doubtless 
these  five  things  are  true  of  a  child  of  God,  but  so  much  more 
is  true  than  is  indicated  here  that  these  five  things  are  seen 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  describe  the  true  child  of  God.  As 
compared  to  those  “once  enlightened,”  the  believer  is  “light 
in  the  Lord,”  and  is  a  child  of  the  light  (Eph.  5:8).  Compared 
to  “tasting  the  heavenly  gift,”  the  Christian  has  received 
eternal  life  and  to  him  righteousness  has  been  imputed.  As 
compared  to  being  made  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an 
unsaved  person  does  when  enlightened  with  respect  to  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment  (John  16:8-11),  the  Christian 
is  born  of  the  Spirit,  baptized  of  the  Spirit,  indwelt,  and 
sealed  by  the  Spirit.  As  compared  with  those  who  may  have 
“tasted  the  good  word  of  God,”  the  child  of  God  has  believed 
the  Word  unto  salvation.  As  compared  to  those  who  merely 
taste  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  the  believer  experi¬ 
ences  that  transforming  power  which  wrought  in  Christ  to 
raise  Him  from  the  dead  (Eph.  1:19).  The  illustration  which 
follows  in  verses  7  and  8  is  clarifying.  Sunshine  and  shower 
on  soil  which  brings  forth  herbs  is  nigh  unto  blessing,  while 
sunshine  and  shower  on  soil  which  brings  forth  briers  and 
thorns  is  nigh  unto  cursing.  In  like  manner  the  appeal  to  the 
Jews  addressed  may,  or  may  not,  result  in  salvation.  The 
controversy  over  this  passage  is  determined  in  verse  9.  “But, 
beloved  [a  term  used  only  of  Christians],  we  are  persuaded 
better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation.” 
Evidently,  then,  the  preceding  five  things  were  not  intended 
by  the  writer  to  refer  to  those  who  are  saved.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  impossibility  of  repentance  is  not  due  to  a 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  God  of  the  offer  of  salvation,  but 
is  due  to  the  unsaved  person's  rejection  of  the  one  and  only 
way  that  is  open  to  him.  If  at  any  time  he  accepts  the  way  set 
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before  him,  he  will  be  saved ;  for  “whosoever  will  may  come.” 

Hebrews  10:26-29.  “For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we 
have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses*  law  died  without  mercy 
under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punish¬ 
ment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace?** 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  hortatory  passages  in  the 
Hebrews  Epistle  is  evident  in  this  context.  The  writer  is 
concerned  about  conditions  then  obtaining — little  appreciated 
today.  This  plight  was  well  described  by  James  when  he 
said  to  Paul  as  Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  years  of 
Gentile  ministry:  “Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands 
ffivQidbEi;,  literally,  myriads — cf.  Heb.  12:22;  Rev.  5:11]  of 
Jews  there  are  which  believe  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the 
law**  (Acts  21:20).  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  is  addressing 
Jews  who  are  interested  in  Christ  and  have,  in  a  sense,  be¬ 
lieved  ;  but  not  to  the  extent  of  receiving  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  fulfillment  and  termination  of  Jewish  sacrifices.  The 
confusion  of  law  and  grace  is  always  distressing,  but  no 
such  situation  as  this  has  exer  existed  before  or  since.  These 
circumstances  account  for  these  exhortations  which  were 
addressed  to  Jews  who,  whatever  their  religious  experience 
might  have  been,  were  yet  unsaved.  There  are  seven  “if*s** 
in  this  epistle  which  condition  this  type  of  Jews.  The  writer, 
of  course,  being  a  Jew,  employs,  as  a  recognition  of  Jewish 
unity,  the  pronoun  tve.  These  conditional  passages  are  “How 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?**  (2:3); 
“Whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end**  (3 :6) ;  “We  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence 
stedfast  unto  the  end**  (3:14) ;  “This  will  we  do,  if  God  per¬ 
mit.  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 

.  .  .  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repent- 
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ance”  (6:3-4,  6);  “If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins”  (10:26) ;  “If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him”  (10:38);  “Much  more  shall 
not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from 
heaven”  (12:25). 

This  particular  passage  (Heb.  10:26-29)  is  parenthetical. 
It  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  theme  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse.  Those  enjoined  in  verse  25  are  believers,  while 
those  addressed  in  this  text  are  hesitating  Jews  who  demur 
concerning  a  right  relation  to  Christ.  Sinning  wilfully  means 
that  form  of  sin  which  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  not  being  a  sin  of  ignorance.  Wilful  sin  calls  for  divine 
forgiveness  based  on  sacrificial  blood.  This  warning  reminds 
the  Jew  of  the  new  situation  in  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
no  longer  avail,  and  it  is  therefore  a  choice  between  Christ’s 
sacrifice  or  judgment.  To  sin  now,  after  Christ  has  died,  is 
more  serious.  Sin  is  no  longer  an  insult  to  the  character  and 
government  of  God  alone,  but  it  becomes  also  a  direct  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  In  so  far  as  Christ  has  died  for  men,  they 
are  classified,  or  set  apart,  as  those  for  whom  He  died,  which 
is  sanctification  according  to  its  true  meaning.  No  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Scripture  describes  more  clearly  the  sinfulness  of  sin 
in  this  age  than  this;  but  it  is  not  a  warning  to  Christians, 
nor  does  it  imply  their  insecurity.  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes  has 
written  this  description  of  the  related  passage  (6:4-6): 
“Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that 
has  caused  greater  distress  to  real  Christians  than  this 
startling  declaration.  They  are  ready  to  ask  themselves,  is  it 
possible  after  all  that  our  salvation  is  an  uncertain  thing? 
May  we  fall  away  at  last,  and  finally  be  lost?  Do  all  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  present  and  perfect  safety,  do  all  the  promises  of 
everlasting  life,  addressed  to  the  believer  go  for  nothing? 
Does  not  the  living  Lord  say  He  gives  to  His  sheep  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck 
them  out  of  His  hand?  How  then  is  it  here  represented  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  destruction?  To  the  tender  conscience 
and  anxious  heart  of  the  true  child  of  God  the  warning  of 
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the  apostle  sounds  like  the  voice  of  doom;  and  yet  such  an 
one  is  not  the  person  to  whom  the  faithful  admonition  is 
sent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  epistle  was  written 
to  Hebrew  professors  of  the  Christian  walk,  and  to  Hebrews 
who  had  become  ‘entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage*  ** 
(The  Truth,  XIII,  27). 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  a  peculiar  blindness  upon 
Israel  respecting  the  gospel.  Of  this  blindness  Christ  said: 
“For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which 
see  not  might  see;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
blind”  (John  9:39),  and  this  blindness  was  predicted  by 
Isaiah :  “And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed, 
but  understand  not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not. 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy, 
and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert, 
and  be  heard”  (Isa.  6:9-10).  The  Apostle  refers  to  this  again 
in  2  Corinthians  3:14-16.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  difficulty  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
unregenerate  Jews. 

6.  Warning  to  All  Men.  These  warnings  include  two 
general  themes: 

Revelation  22:19.  “And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from 
the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and 
from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book.** 

Next  only  to  John  15:6  is  this  passage  of  importance  in 
the  Arminian  contention.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  passage 
should  be  determined.  In  the  first  place,  the  warning  is  of 
one  sin  only  and  that  of  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the 
prophecy  of  this  book — evincing  a  peculiar  divine  protection 
over  this  book.  The  warning  proves  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Christian  being  lost  because  of  any  other 
sin.  Again,  it  is  evident,  since  the  book  remains  unchanged, 
that  no  one  has  ever  committed  that  sin.  That  a  sovereign 
God  would  have  power  to  destroy  a  creature  could  not  be 
denied,  but  not  when  He  has  entered  into  covenant  with  His 
Son  concerning  those  whom  He  has  given  to  His  Son  that 
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they  shall  be  with  Him  where  He  is  and  behold  His  glory; 
nor  could  God  break  His  covenant  with  the  believers  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Romans  8:30.  God  may  not  withdraw  this  terrible 
warning,  but  He  can  and  has,  in  the  light  of  His  covenants, 
permitted  no  believer  to  commit  this  sin  or  to  merit  this  pun¬ 
ishment.  Such  a  specific  protection  is  a  guarantee  to  security. 

< 

1  John  5:4-5.  “For  whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh 
the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he 
that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God?” 

The  real  meaning  of  this  passage  is  hidden  by  the  failure 
in  the  A.V.  translation  to  put  the  last  part  of  verse  4  in  the 
past  tense.  It  should  read,  “And  this  is  the  victory  that  over¬ 
came  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  In  other  words,  everyone, 
without  exception  if  born  of  God,  does  by  that  birth  over¬ 
come  the  world — ^being  saved  out  of  it.  By  believing  one  be¬ 
comes  an  overcomer,  for  an  overcomer  means  simply  the 
same  general  distinction  that  is  in  view  when  the  term 
Christian  is  employed.  There  is  an  overcoming  in  daily  life 
as  described  in  Revelation  12:11;  but  the  larger  use  of  this 
specific  term  is  found  in  the  seven  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia  (cf.  Rev.  2:7,  11,  17,  26;  3:5,  12,  21).  If 
the  thought  of  “those  that  are  saved”  is  read  into  each  of 
these  letters,  the  meaning  is  made  clear. 

7.  Gentiles  May  Be  Broken  Off  Corporately.  But 
one  passage  appears  in  this  classification: 

Romans  11:21.  “For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural 
branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.” 

As  God  set  the  nation  of  Israel  aside  who  are  the  “natural 
branches,”  that  the  door  might  be  opened  for  Gentiles  to 
hear  the  gospel  in  this  age,  in  like  manner  He  will  set  aside 
the  Gentiles  when  their  day  of  grace  is  over.  The  breaking 
off  of  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  in  the  corporate  sense  provides 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming  that  God  will  break  off 
a  Christian  from  his  position  in  Christ  Jesus. 

8.  Believers  May  Lose  Their  Rewards  and  Be  Dis¬ 
approved.  Reference  has  been  made  previously  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  rewards.  However,  two  major  passages  call  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  deserve  extended  exposition: 

Colossians  1:21-23.  “And  you,  that  were  sometime  alien¬ 
ated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now 
hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to 
present  you  holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable  in  his 
sight;  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and 
be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye 
have  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which 
is  under  heaven;  whereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister.” 

Two  issues  appear  in  this  context:  that  of  God’s  work 
for  man  and  that  of  man’s  work  for  God.  In  fact,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  divine  responsibility  and  human  responsibility 
appears  many  times  in  the  Colossian  Epistle.  No  end  of  doc¬ 
trinal  disorder  has  been  engendered  by  the  disarrangement 
of  these  so  widely  different  ideas.  A  worthy  student  will  not 
rest  until  he  can  trace  his  way  through,  and  separate,  these 
two  lines  of  truth.  Arminianism  has  continued  very  largely 
by  reason  of  its  failure  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
God’s  work  for  man,  by  which  man  is  saved,  empowered, 
kept,  and  presented  faultless  before  God  in  glory — under¬ 
takings  which  are  far  beyond  the  range  of  human  resources 
even  to  aid — and  man’s  work  for  God,  by  which  man  renders 
devotion,  service  to  God,  and  experiences  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  gifts — all  of  which,  though  divinely  credited  to  man 
and  bearing  the  promise  of  rewards,  can  be  wrought  by  man 
only  as  he  is  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Apostle  declares  that  he  would  have  the  believers  to 
whom  he  wrote  appear  before  God  “holy  and  unblameable 
and  unreproveable  in  his  sight”  (vs.  22).  Though  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  enabled  by  the  Spirit  in  all  that  he  does,  yet  these 
are  words  which  imply  human  responsibility  and  faithfulness. 
It  naturally  follows  that,  in  the  light  of  this  responsibility, 
all  depends  upon  those  believers.  This  feature  of  the  context 
is  augmented  by  the  further  declaration:  “if  ye  continue  in 
the  faith  [Christian  doctrine]  grounded  and  settled,  and  be 
not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard”  (vs.  23).  Over  against  this  statement  of  human  re- 
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sponsibility,  this  context  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  work 
of  God  for  men — “And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death”  (vss. 
21-22). 

Because  of  a  misleading  punctuation  which  introduces 
only  a  comma  after  the  word  death,  the  two  lines  of  thought 
have  been  not  only  connected,  but  the  work  of  God  for  man 
has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  man’s  work  for  God.  That 
would  be  acceptable  Arminian  interpretation  or  doctrine, 
but  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  With  no  punctuation 
in  the  original  text,  it  is  allowable  to  place  a  full  stop  after 
the  word  death  (vs.  22)  and  to  begin  a  new  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  with  the  next  word  to.  This  arrangement,  without 
changing  any  words,  divides  properly  between  the  two 
aspects  of  truth  which  are  wholly  unrelated  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  interdependent.  Thus  the  text  is  rescued  from 
implying  what  it  does  not,  that  the  work  of  God  depends  on 
the  work  of  man.  Such  an  idea  would  constitute  a  complete 
contradiction  of  all  New  Testament  teaching  respecting  sal¬ 
vation  through  the  grace  of  God  alone.  No  more  complete 
statement  of  God's  work  for  man  will  be  found  than  Colos- 
sians  2:10:  “And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head 
of  all  principality  and  power.” 

1  Corinthians  9:27.  “But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection:  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.” 

Again  the  distinction  between  rewards  for  Christian  serv¬ 
ice  and  salvation  is  in  view.  The  subject  is  introduced,  so 
far  as  this  context  is  concerned,  with  the  Apostle’s  question, 
“What  is  my  reward  then?”  (vs.  18).  And  this  question  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  an  extended  testimony  on  the 
Apostle’s  part  relative  to  his  own  faithful  service.  Already 
in  3:9-15  he  has  distinguished  between  salvation  and  rewards; 
but  in  this  passage  he  considers  only  his  reward.  In  this 
testimony,  he  likens  the  Christian’s  service  to  a  race  in 
which  all  believers  are  participating  and  in  relation  to  which 
they  must  strive  lawfully,  and  be  temperate  in  all  things. 
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This  reference  to  service  as  a  race  is  followed  by  the  Apostle^s 
closing  testimony  in  which  he  declares  that  he  brings  his 
body  into  subjection  “lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.”  The 
rendering  of  (x66xipo(;  by  the  word  castaway  is  not  sustained 
by  all.  This  Greek  word  is  only  the  negative  form  of  86xipo?, 
which  certainly  means  to  be  approved  or  accepted.  As  for 
his  standing  before  God  the  believer  is  already  accepted 
(Eph.  1:6)  and  justified  (Rom.  5:1).  As  for  his  service,  or 
that  which  man  may  do  for  God,  he  must  yet  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  where  rewards  are  to  be 
bestowed  and  failure  in  service  will  be  burned  (cf.  2  Cor. 
5:9-10;  1  Cor.  3:15).  The  precise  meaning  of  86xi|xo?  is  seen 
in  2  Timothy  2:15,  “Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.”  This  injunction  does  not  imply 
that  salvation  depends  on  faithful  study;  it  rather  asserts 
that  those  who  are  saved  should  study  lest  they  be  disap¬ 
proved  and  that  is  precisely  the  Apostle’s  meaning  in  the 
text  under  discussion.  The  Apostle’s  desire  to  be  free  from 
the  trifling,  irresolute,  half-hearted  manner  of  preaching 
which  his  Lord  could  never  condone  is  worthy  of  a  great 
servant  of  God,  and  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  who 
are  called  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no  note  of 
insecurity  here.  How  could  the  man  who  wrote  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans  be  fearful  lest  he  be  cast  away  from  God? 
Or  how  could  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  said  “They  shall  never 
perish”  now  imply  that  they  might  perish? 

Other  Scriptures  belonging  in  this  classification  are 
Romans  8:17,  Revelation  2:10  and  all  references  to  rewards 
throughout  the  New  Testament. 

9.  Believers  May  Experience  Loss  of  Fellowship. 
This  question  has  to  do  with  the  present,  as  rewards  have  to 
do  with  the  future,  in  the  believer’s  experience.  Some  vital 
passages  are  involved  at  this  point. 

John  13:8.  “If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me.” 

These  are  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  when  Peter 
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objected  to  the  intent  of  Christ  to  bathe  his  feet.  The  word 
wash  (vbiTO))  represents  a  partial  bathing  and  is  in  contrast 
here  to  washed  (lovca)  as  used  in  verse  10,  where  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  a  full  bath.  All  is  symbolical  of  spiritual  cleansing. 
There  is  a  complete  bathing  (vs.  10)  which  corresponds  to 
the  once-for-all  “washing  of  regeneration,”  and  a  partial 
bathing  such  as  is  promised  in  1  John  1 :9.  The  partial  bath¬ 
ing  is  as  oft  repeated  in  the  believer’s  life  as  he  confesses 
his  sin.  Christ  said  Peter  would  have  “no  part”  with  Him 
unless  Peter  was  partially  bathed.  The  word  “no  part” 
(fi^Qog)  suggests  not  a  full  part;  that  is,  Peter  would  be  lack¬ 
ing  full  fellowship  with  Christ  unless  he  was  cleansed.  This 
is  equally  true  of  every  Christian.  It  is  after  confession  of 
sin  that  there  is  cleansing  and  fellowship;  but  the  question 
of  security  with  respect  to  salvation  is  not  involved  in 
this  doctrine. 

John  15:2.  “Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit, 
he  taketh  it  away”  (R.V.). 

As  before  indicated,  this  is  of  a  branch  in  Christ  that  is 
fruitless,  and  the  taking  away  is  evidently  removal  from  this 
life.  That  God  reserves  the  right  to  remove  an  unfruitful 
branch  need  not  be  questioned;  but  the  removal  is  not  from 
salvation,  as  a  superficial  Arminian  interpretation  would 
imply.  The  same  conditions  which  govern  fruit  bearing  gov¬ 
ern  fellowship  with  Christ. 

1  Corinthians  11:29-32.  “For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not 
discerning  the  Lord’s  body.  For  this  cause  many  are  weak 
and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep.  For  if  we  would  judge 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.  But  when  we  are  judged, 
we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  with  the  world.” 

It  is  fitting  that  this  passage  which  ends  the  carnality 
section  of  this  Epistle  should  present  both  the  effect  and  cure 
of  carnality.  Certain  sins  are  specified  in  this  passage  as 
leading  on  to  physical  sickness  and  physical  death.  However, 
it  is  the  direction  of  all  sin  that  it  leads  to  physical  death 
(Rom.  8:6,  13),  but  this  is  far  removed  from  spiritual  death. 
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The  cure,  as  in  1  John  1:3-9,  is  self- judgment  but,  if  the  sin¬ 
ning  Christian  does  not  judge  himself,  he  is  subject  to 
chastisement  and  that  to  the  end  that  he  shall  never  be  con¬ 
demned  with  the  world.  Though  this  discipline  might  assume 
the  extreme  form  of  “sleep”  or  removal  from  this  world, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  thought  that  it  means  spiritual 
death. 

1  John  5:16.  “If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which 
is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do 
not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.” 

This  text  is  explicit.  It  refers  to  a  “brother,”  which  term 
is  never  used  of  the  unregenerate,  and  declares  definitely 
that  a  Christian  may  sin  in  such  a  way  that  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  death  may  fall  upon  him.  If  the  sin  were  not  unto 
death,  prayer  might  avail  for  him.  Again,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  “brother”  ceases  to  be  what  he  is  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  or  that  this  death  is  spiritual  death  which  leads 
on  to  the  second  death.  The  possibility  of  chastisement  is  also 
seen  in  John  5:14. 

10.  Christians  May  Fall  from  Grace.  By  popular 
usage  the  idea  of  falling  from  grace,  though  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  Bible,  has  been  made  to  include  all  who,  as  is 
supposed,  are  lost  after  they  have  been  saved. 

Galatians  5:4.  “Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you, 
whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law;  ye  are  fallen 
from  grace.” 

Christians  may  fall  from  grace,  but  it  is  not  accomplished 
by  sinning.  They  will  have  fallen  from  grace  when  they, 
having  been  delivered  from  the  law  with  its  merit  system, 
turn  back  to  the  merit  system  again.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
person  who  has  gained  even  a  slight  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  perfected  in  Christ  beyond  the  need  of  any 
human  works  to  complete  that  perfection,  has  ever  turned 
back  to  the  law.  People  who  trust  Christ  as  Savior  are  per¬ 
fected  in  Him  whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  and  it  is  those 
who  do  not  realize  it  who  may  be  influenced  by  legalists  to 
turn  to  the  merit  system  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
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livered.  Again,  the  context  of  the  passage  is  the  guide  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question.  In  the  Gala¬ 
tian  Epistle,  the  Apostle  declares  two  important  truths, 
namely,  (1)  that  the  law  system  is  not  a  means  to  salvation, 
and  (2)  that  the  law  system  does  not  provide  the  rule  of 
life  for  those  who  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  law 
by  its  very  nature  supposes  that  the  one  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  needs  to  establish  personal  merit  before  God.  It  could 
have,  therefore,  no  application  to  the  one  who,  being  in 
Christ,  has  the  perfect  merit  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  liberty 
to  which  the  Apostle  refers  and  for  which  he  exhorts  the 
Christian  to  stand  fast  (Gal.  6:1)  is  this  very  freedom  from 
an  unbearable  yoke  of  merit  obligation.  To  turn  from  the 
blessing  of  the  grace  provision  to  the  assumption  that  merit 
must  be  secured  by  human  works,  is  to  fall  from  grace. 
Christ  becomes  of  no  effect,  to  the  extent  that  His  perfect 
merit  which  grace  provides  is  ignorantly  abandoned  for  that 
which  is  a  bondage  to  an  intolerable  merit  system.  God  may 
be  praised  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  true  believer  to  depart 
actually  from  grace.  His  departure  from  grace  is  only  in 
the  sphere  of  his  own  contemplation  of  his  responsibility  as 
a  saved  person.  He  may  thus  sacrifice  his  joy  and  peace,  but 
there  is  no  intimation  that  his  salvation  is  sacrificed.  If, 
perchance,  men  do  not  know  what  the  position  of  a  believer 
in  grace  is — and  Arminians  evince  no  such  understanding — 
there  is  little  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  comprehend 
what  is  involved  in  a  fall  from  grace. 

11.  Miscellaneous  Passages.  Several  texts  which  are 
not  easily  classified  with  others  should  be  mentioned  if  this 
list  is  to  be  at  all  exhaustive :  1  Timothy  6 :8,  where  the  faith 
again  is  mentioned  and  the  truth  that  to  fail  to  care  for  one’s 
household  is  a  denial  of  the  faith  and  constitutes  a  wrong 
which  unbelievers  are  careful  to  avoid;  1  Timothy  5:12, 
where  young  widows  are  condemned  for  breaking  a  pledge 
(cf.  R.V.) ;  1  Timothy  6:10,  where  the  faith  is  mentioned 
again,  and  not  personal  faith.  2  Timothy  2:18  asserts  that 
the  faith  of  some  respecting  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  was  overthrown.  In  Revelation  21:8,  27,  certain 
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persons  identified  as  liars  it  is  said  will  be  excluded  from 
heaven.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  child 
of  God  who  has  told  a  lie  is  not  a  liar  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used  to  classify  the  unbelievers — a  Christian 
who  has  lied  is  not,  from  the  Biblical  viewpoint,  the  same  as 
an  unregenerate  liar.  This  distinction  applies  equally  to 
other  sins  by  which  the  unsaved  are  identified,  and  to  assert 
this  does  not  even  suggest  that  a  sin  is  any  less  so  when  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  Christian.  The  whole  intrusion  of  works  of  merit 
into  the  sphere  of  grace  is  the  ground  of  misinterpretation 
of  various  passages:  Philippians  2:12,  for  instance,  where 
the  believer  is  to  work  out,  not  work  for,  his  salvation.  He 
is  to  give  expression  outwardly  of  that  which  God  is  working 
in.  Similarly,  in  a  few  instances  the  gospel  is  presented  as 
something  to  obey — observe  Acts  6 :32 ;  Hebrews  6 :8-9.  There 
is  no  intimation  that  men  are  saved  by  being  obedient  in 
their  daily  lives;  it  is  a  matter  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
appeal  which  the  gospel  of  grace  presents. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Calvinstic 
doctrine  of  safekeeping,  a  restatement  is  made  that  neither 
in  the  sphere  of  sovereign  election,  nor  in  the  sphere  of 
sovereign  grace,  nor  in  the  sphere  of  human  experience,  nor 
in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  interpretation  have  the  Arminian 
advocates  established  their  claims,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
their  position  will  be  disclosed  further  as  this  discussion 
turns  from  the  negative  to  the  positive.  It  may  well  be 
pointed  out  that  Arminians  have  not  taken  up  the  security 
passages  with  candor  and  with  an  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
to  their  insecurity  contention.  However,  the  major  feature 
of  this  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  constructive  side  of  the 
question  and  it  is  yet  to  have  an  extended  examination. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 
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AMILLENNIALISM  FROM  AUGUSTINE 
TO  MODERN  TIMES 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Augustine 
in  the  history  of  theology.  Not  only  did  his  thinking  crystal¬ 
lize  the  theology  which  preceded  him,  but  to  a  large  extent 
he  laid  the  foundations  for  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
doctrine.  B.  B.  Warfield,  quoting  Harnack,  refers  to  Augus¬ 
tine  as  “incomparably  the  greatest  man  whom,  ‘between 
Paul  the  Apostle  and  Luther  the  Reformer,  the  Christian 
Church  has  possessed.’  While  the  contribution  of  Augustine 
is  principally  noted  in  the  areas  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
hamartiology,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  predestination,  he 
is  also  the  greatest  landmark  in  the  early  history  of  amillen- 
nialism. 

The  importance  of  Augustine  to  the  history  of  amillen- 
nialism  is  derived  from  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  no  ac¬ 
ceptable  exponents  of  amillennialism  before  Augustine,  as 
has  been  previously  discussed.  Prior  to  Augustine,  amillen¬ 
nialism  was  associated  with  the  heresies  produced  by  the 
allegorizing  and  spiritualizing  school  of  theology  at  Alex¬ 
andria  which  not  only  opposed  premillennialism  but  sub¬ 
verted  any  literal  exegesis  of  Scripture  whatever.  Few 
modern  theologians  even  of  liberal  schools  of  thought  would 
care  to  build  upon  the  theology  of  such  men  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen  or  Dionysius.  Augustine  is,  then,  the  first 
theologian  of  solid  infiuence  who  adopted  amillennialism. 

The  second  reason  for  the  importance  of  Augustinian 
amillennialism  is  that  his  viewpoint  became  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  adopted  with 
variations  by  most  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  along  with 
many  other  teachings  of  Augustine.  The  writings  of  Angus¬ 


's.  B.  Warfield,  Studies  in  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  p.  114,  citing  in  part 
Harnack,  Monasticism  and  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  p.  123. 
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tine,  in  fact,  occasioned  the  shelving  of  premillennialism  by 
most  of  the  organized  church.  The  study  of  Augustine  on  the 
millennial  question  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  doctrine 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  current  discussion  of  the  millennial  question  the 
restudy  of  Augustine  is  especially  apropos.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  first  great  theologians  of  the  Roman  Church  rec¬ 
ognized  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  an  original 
thinker  and  solid  contributor  to  the  doctrine  of  Christendom. 
The  fact  that  Augustine  was  amillennial  in  his  viewpoint  is 
noted  with  pride  by  modern  amillennialists  to  show  that 
their  position  is  historic  and  a  part  of  the  central  teaching 
of  the  church.  Allis,  for  instance,  loses  no  time  in  his  attack 
on  premillennialism  to  point  out  in  the  second  page  of  his 
volume  that  Augustinian  amillennialism  was  the  norm  for 
the  church  of  the  middle  ages.*  While  the  significance  of 
much  of  the  material  relating  to  the  millennium  in  writers 
before  Augustine  is  hotly  debated,  Augustine  is  perfectly 
clear  in  his  position — the  general  facts  of  his  position  are 
not  disputed.  We  have  then  concrete  teaching  which  can  be 
treated  objectively. 

In  the  previous  study  in  postmillennialism,  the  current 
decline  of  postmillennialism  was  traced  to  certain  specific 
factors:  (1)  its  principle  of  spiritualizing  the  meaning  of 
Scripture;  (2)  its  trend  toward  liberalism;  (3)  its  failure  to 
fit  the  facts  of  history;  (4)  a  trend  toward  realism  in  phil¬ 
osophy;  (5)  the  present  trend  toward  amillennialism.  As 
postmillennialism  is  suitable  for  a  test  case  for  the  principles 
of  the  millennial  issue  as  a  whole,  so  Augustinian  amillen¬ 
nialism  is  suitable  as  a  test  case  for  amillennialism.  In  other 
words,  does  the  viewpoint  of  Augustine  demonstrate  a  proper 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture?  Does  it  provide  a  basis 
for  liberalism?  Does  it  fit  the  facts  of  history?  Does  it  fit  the 
trend  of  modern  thought?  While  all  of  these  questions  are 
not  decisive,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  method  of  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture,  relation  to  liberalism  and  fulfillment  in 

‘Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  pp.  2-5. 
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history  are  important  bases  for  judgment  of  Augustine’s 
views  on  the  millennium.  It  is  proposed  to  take  his  doctrine, 
which  is  considered  normative  amillennialism,  and  make  it  a 
test  for  the  doctrine  as  a  whole. 

AUGUSTINE  ON  THE  MILLENNIUM 
Augustine’s  concept  of  the  millennium  is  not  difficult  to 
grasp  nor  are  the  major  facts  subject  to  dispute,  Augustine 
conceived  of  the  present  age  as  a  conflict  between  the  City 
of  God  and  the  City  of  Satan,  or  the  conflict  between  the 
church  and  the  world.  This  was  viewed  as  moving  on  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  church  to  be  climaxed  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle  in  which  the  church  would  be  apparently 
defeated,  only  to  consummate  in  a  tremendous  triumph  in 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth.  Augustine  held  that 
the  present  age  of  conflict  is  the  millennium.  Following  as 
he  did  the  chronology  of  the  LXX  which  is  somewhat  longer 
than  Ussher’s  chronology  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  found 
that  the  Christian  era  is  the  sixth  millennium  from  creation. 
This  age  apparently  began  somewhat  before  Christ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chronology,  but  Satan  in  any  case  was  bound,  as  Allis 
states,  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ  on  earth  (Luke  10:18).* 
Augustine  puts  it,  *This  binding  of  Satan  began  when  the 
church  began  to  spread  from  Judaea  into  other  regions,  and 
lasts  yet,  and  shall  do  until  his  time  be  expired.”*  Augustine 
considered  the  progress  of  the  millennium  in  his  day  (400 
A.D.)  well  advanced  and  predicted  the  consummation  would 
occur  in  the  year  660.*  Augustine,  however,  qualifled  his  date¬ 
setting.  He  states:  **In  vain  therefore  do  we  try  to  reckon 
the  remainder  of  the  world’s  years.  .  .  .  Some  say  that,  it 
shall  last  four  hundred,  some  five  hundred,  some  a  thousand 
years  after  the  ascension.  Everyone  has  his  view,  it  were 
vain  to  try  to  show  on  what  grounds.”* 

Augustine’s  interpretation  of  Revelation  20  is  not  very 


'Allis,  ibid.,  p.  3,  “He  held  that  the  binding  of  Satan  took  place  during  the 
earthly  ministry  of  our  Lord  (Lk.  x.  18).” 

'Augustine,  City  of  God,  XX,  8. 

‘Cf.  Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

'Augustine,  op.  cit.,  XVIII,  53. 
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specific.  As  in  his  entire  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  the 
treatment  is  cursory  and  brief.  He  discusses  Revelation  20 
in  three  or  four  pages  and  dismisses  without  any  real  argu¬ 
ment  the  literal  view.  In  fact,  Augustine,  like  many  others, 
does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  principles  involved.  His  reason 
for  avoiding  the  literal  view  is  reduced  to  one  reason — some 
had  made  the  millennium  a  time  of  carnal  enjoyment,  a  view 
which  Augustine  rightly  opposed.  As  Augustine  himself  put 
it:  “This  opinion  [a  future  literal  millenium  after  the  resur¬ 
rection]  might  be  allowed,  if  it  proposed  only  spiritual 
delight  unto  the  saints  during  this  space  (and  we  were  once 
of  the  same  opinion  ourselves) ;  but  seeing  the  avouchers 
hereof  affirm  that  the  saints  after  this  resurrection  shall  do 
nothing  but  revel  in  fleshly  banquets,  where  the  cheer  shall 
exceed  both  modesty  and  measure,  this  is  gross  and  fit  for 
none  but  carnal  men  to  believe.  But  they  that  are  really  and 
truly  spiritual  do  call  those  of  this  opinion  Chiliasts.”’  Thus 
on  trivial  grounds  Augustine  abandons  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Revelation  20.  Somehow,  for  all  his  genius,  he  did  not 
see  that  he  could  abandon  this  false  teaching  without  aban¬ 
doning  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  millennium. 

In  spite  of  adopting  a  spiritualized  interpretation  of 
Revelation  20,  Augustine  hews  closely  to  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  time  element — it  would  be  a  literal  1000  years. 
Instead  of  a  future  millennium  however,  he  considered  it 
already  present.  Revelation  20  was,  then,  a  recapitulation 
of  the  present  age  which  Augustine  held  was  portrayed  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  Revelation.  The  present  age,  for  Au¬ 
gustine,  is  the  millennium  promised  in  Revelation  20.  Augus¬ 
tine,  however,  also  held  to  a  future  millennium,  to  round  out 
the  seven  millenniums  from  Adam  which  he  held  comprised 
the  history  cf  man.  This  future  millennium,  he  held,  was  not 
literal  but  is  synonymous  with  eternity — a  use  of  the 
number  in  a  symbolic  sense  only. 

In  Augustine,  then,  we  have  specific  and  concrete  teaching 


^Augustine,  ibid.,  XX,  7. 
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on  the  millennium.*  There  is  no  future  millennium  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  The  present  age  is  the  mil¬ 
lennium;  Satan  is  bound  now;  when  Christ  returns  the  pres¬ 
ent  millennium  will  close,  the  future  millennium  or  eternity 
will  begin.  It  remains,  now,  to  test  this  teaching  in  its  princi¬ 
ples,  implications,  and  fulfillment. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SPIRITUALIZED  INTERPRETATION 
It  is  clear  that  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion  regarding 
the  millennium  Augustine  used  the  principle  of  spiritualizing 
Scripture  freely.  While  he  did  not  use  this  principle  in  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture  relating  to  predestination,  hamartiology, 
salvation,  or  grace,  he  found  it  suitable  for  interpreting 
prophecy.  A  candid  examination  of  his  interpretation  leaves 
the  examiner  with  the  impression  that  Augustine  did  not 
give  a  reasonable  exegesis  of  Scripture  involved.  Augustine’s 
doctrine  that  Satan  is  bound  in  this  age — an  essential  of 
his  system  of  interpretation — is  a  notable  illustration  of 
spiritualized  and  strained  exegesis  (cf.  Luke  10:18  and  Rev¬ 
elation  20:2-3).  Nothing  is  clearer  from  Scripture,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  and  Christian  experience  than  that  Satan 
is  exceedingly  active  in  this  present  age  against  both  Chris¬ 
tians  and  unbelievers.  Ananias  is  declared  to  have  his  heart 
filled  with  Satan  (Acts  5:3).  The  one  to  be  disciplined  in  the 
Corinthian  church  is  delivered  unto  Satan  (1  Cor.  5:5;  cf. 
1  Tim.  1:20).  The  Christian  is  constantly  warned  against 
Satan’s  temptations  (1  Cor.  7:5;  2  Cor.  2:11;  11:14;  etc.). 
Paul  declares  that  he  is  sorely  tried  by  the  buffeting  of  the 
messenger  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  12:7).  While  the  Christian  can 
have  victory  over  Satan,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Satan  is  inactive  or  bound.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Warfield, 
though  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  completely  abandons  this 
idea  of  Augustine  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned  and  limits  it 
to  the  idea  that  “saints  described  are  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  Satan’s  assaults,’’*  i.e.,  Satan  is  bound  in  respect 
to  heaven  only.  While  Warfield’s  explanation  is  no  more 

*Cf.  Augustine,  ibid.,  XX;  Allis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-5;  D.  H,  Kromminga,  The 
Millennium  in  the  Church,  pp.  i 08-1 13. 

•B.  B.  Warfield,  Biblical  Doctrines,  p.  651. 
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sensible  than  Augustine’s  as  far  as  an  exegesis  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  concerned,  it  at  least  accords  with  the  facts  of  church 
history.  It  can  be  stated  flatly  that  Augustine’s  exegesis  is 
an  outright  error  as  far  as  the  binding  of  Satan  is  concerned. 

The  exegesis  of  Augustine  on  Revelation  20  as  a  whole 
fares  no  better.  After  concluding  that  the  binding  of  Satan 
is  synonymous  with  the  victory  of  Christ  in  His  first  advent, 
he  draws  the  strained  conclusion  that  the  “first  resurrection” 
of  Revelation  20 :5  is  the  spiritual  birth  of  believers.  The  con¬ 
text  in  Revelation  20:4  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  as  far 
as  this  passage  goes  those  who  are  “raised”  are  those  who 
“were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his 
image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads.” 
The  subject  of  the  passage  is  not  the  living  but  the  dead ;  not 
the  church  as  a  whole,  but  the  martyrs  only.  To  spiritualize 
this  portion  of  Scripture  to  make  it  conform  to  the  course 
of  the  present  age  is  to  destroy  all  its  plain  literary  meaning. 
Augustine’s  view  required  also,  of  course,  the  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  many  Old  Testament  passages  bearing  on  the 
future  righteous  kingdom  on  earth,  and  this  he  does  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament. 

AUGUSTINE’S  CONCEPT  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE 

It  is  central  to  Augustine’s  theology  that  he  regards  the 
church  as  ultimately  triumphant.  While  his  viewpoint  varies 
somewhat  from  postmillennial  theology,  the  similarities  are 
so  marked  that  some  have  taken  Augustine  to  be  postmillen¬ 
nial.  Like  the  postmillennialist,  Augustine  regarded  the 
present  age  as  a  progressive  trium.ph  culminating  in  the 
second  advent  and  the  final  judgment  of  men.  He  differed 
from  the  postmillennialists  only  in  matter  of  the  degree  of 
that  triumph.  As  Augustine  held  the  millennium  was  already 
three-fourths  past  when  he  lived,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
account  for  the  widespread  evidence  of  sin  in  his  day  and 
the  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  church  to  bring  in  a 
golden  age  of  righteousness.  He  accordingly  did  not  claim 
that  the  present  age  was  a  literal  fulfillment  of  the  promised 
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age  of  righteousness,  but  was  rather  a  time  of  conflict  in 
which  evil  often  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Like  the 
postmillenarians,  however,  he  did  not  doubt  that  ultimately 
righteousness  would  triumph. 

While  Augustine’s  predictions  of  continued  struggle  and 
conflict  have  been  abundantly  fulfllled  to  the  present  day, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  there  has  been  any  progress 
toward  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  signiflcant  that  many  present- 
day  amillennialists  have  further  retreated  from  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  triumph  and  are  content  to  leave  a  golden  age  to 
eternity  future  or  limited  to  heaven.  Premillennialists  will 
not  necessarily  disagree  with  Augustine’s  basic  idea  of  con¬ 
flict  in  the  present  age  nor  with  the  idea  that  the  second 
advent  will  signal  the  coming  of  righteousness  to  the  earth, 
but  they  will  attach  a  different  meaning  to  both  the  present 
age  and  the  second  advent. 

THE  FAILURE  OP  FULFILLMENT 

The  test  of  any  system  of  interpretation  is  its  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  facts  of  history.  This  is  especially  true  in  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophecy.  The  question  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world  since  Augus¬ 
tine  has  given  any  confirmation  of  the  essentials  of  his 
interpretation. 

The  Augustinian  concept  of  the  binding  of  Satan  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shown  to  be  without  Scriptural  or  historical 
warrant.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  real  change  in  the 
working  of  Satan  in  the  world  and  plainly  no  lack  of  activity 
of  Satanic  forces.  The  concept  of  progress  and  a  triumphant 
church,  while  not  stressed  by  Augustine  in  the  postmillennial 
way,  falls  far  short  of  fulfillment  or  even  significant  attain¬ 
ment.  The  Christian  era  has  been  no  golden  age  of  right¬ 
eousness  nor  has  the  church  conquered  the  world.  It  is  more 
accurate  to  recognize  that  the  world  has  to  a  large  degree 
possessed  the  church. 

One  feature  of  Augustinian  millennialism  has  notably 
failed.  Augustine,  as  has  been  previously  brought  out,  con- 
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sidered  the  coming  of  Christ  within  one  thousand  years  after 
the  ascension  an  essential  of  his  system.  So  impressed  was 
Augustine  with  the  necessity  of  interpreting  literally  the  six 
references  to  the  one  thousand  years  in  Revelation  20  that 
he  departed  from  his  otherwise  spiritualization  of  the  passage 
to  assert  it.  Because  of  his  involvement  with  the  theory  that 
the  entire  history  of  man  would  be  finished  within  seven  mil¬ 
lenniums,  he  considered  it  entirely  possible  that  the  sixth 
millennium,  the  last  in  ordinary  world  history,  had  already 
begun  when  Christ  was  born.  Based  on  calculations  from 
chronology  of  the  LXX,  Augustine  concluded  that  the  second 
advent  would  occur  in  the  year  650  A.D.‘®  This  would  seem 
the  most  flagrant  date-setting  one  could  imagine.  In  fairness 
to  Augustine,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  he  is  not  arbi¬ 
trary  and  recognized  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  system 
of  chronology  which  he  followed.  At  the  outside,  nevertheless, 
the  second  advent  would  certainly  occur  within  one  thousand 
years  of  the  ascension."  Augustine  was  positive  that  in  any 
case  the  millennium  was  started  no  later  than  the  ascension 
and  would  last  no  longer  than  one  thousand  years. 

The  year  660  came  and  went  with  no  notable  events  to 
fulfill  the  promise  in  Augustine’s  teaching.  Attention  was 
soon  fastened  on  the  year  1000  A.  D.  The  belief  was  wide¬ 
spread  that  the  second  advent  would  occur  on  this  date.  As 
Kromminga  points  out,  not  only  at  the  year  1000,  but  also  in 
the  year  1044,  and  again  in  1065,  when  Good  Friday  hap¬ 
pened  to  concide  with  the  Day  of  Annunciation,  there  was 
hope  that  the  second  advent  would  occur  on  Good  Friday.** 
The  expectation  of  the  church  based  on  Augustinian  escha¬ 
tology  was  not  fulfilled,  and  it  became  evident  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  was  the  Augustinian  teaching  to 
be  considered  fulfilled.  For  a  time  they  could  hope  they  were 
in  the  “little  season”  (Rev.  20:3),  but  as  the  years  wore 
away  this  became  increasingly  untenable.  Both  of  Augus- 


*®Cf.  AIIi«,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

“Augustine,  op.  cit.,  XVIII,  53. 

“Kromminga,  op.  cit.,  p.  117,  citing  Glaber,  Erdmann,  etc. 
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tine’s  suggestions — ^the  year  660  and  the  year  1000  or  there¬ 
after — were  obsolete. 

Two  major  viewpoints  eventuated  out  of  the  welter  of 
speculation  which  continued  to  regard  the  coming  of  Christ 
as  an  imminent  event.  The  postmillennial  idea  that  the  millen¬ 
nium  was  literal  but  would  begin  someday  after  the  time  of 
Christ  had  many  adherents.  All  sorts  of  starting  points  were 
suggested.  Even  to  modern  times  postmillennialists  were 
wont  to  start  the  millennium  at  such  time  as  to  bring  its  con¬ 
summation  in  their  lifetime.  Hengstenberg,  for  instance,  began 
the  millennium  in  the  ninth  century,  which  would  bring  the 
second  advent  in  his  lifetime.  Others  began  the  millennium 
in  more  recent  times.  Allis  cites  Durham  as  dating  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1560.“  Normal  postmillennialism  follows  Whitby, 
however,  in  finding  the  entire  millennium  or  golden  age  still 
future.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  scholars  were 
in  total  confusion  as  far  as  arriving  at  an  agreed  teaching 
on  this  matter.  A  popular  and  more  tenable  position  was 
adopted  by  some  who  spiritualized  the  time  element  of  the 
millennium  along  with  the  teachings  which  relate  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  a  more  consistent  position  even  if  it 
leaves  the  passage  indefinite.  In  any  case  the  outstanding 
feature  of  Augustinian  amillennialism  which  captured  the 
church  and  caused  the  eclipse  of  premillennialism  proved  to 
be  a  total  failure  in  the  history  of  the  church.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  confirm  the  Augustinian  view  of  the 
millennium  in  the  centuries  which  followed  him.  If  the  law 
of  fulfillment  is  essential  to  establish  an  interpretation,  the 
Augustinian  view  is  tried  and  found  wanting. 

THE  AMILLENNIALISM  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION 

The  Roman  Church  did  not  make  any  significant  advance 
in  the  doctrine  after  Augustine,  and  Protestant  teachings  did 
not  fare  much  better.  Without  attempting  within  the  limited 
discussion  possible  here  an  analysis  of  the  whole  Protestant 
Reformation,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  early  years  of 


‘‘Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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Protestantism  saw  little  if  any  advance  over  the  Augustinian 
view.  It  is  clear  that  the  great  Protestant  leaders  such  as 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon  are  properly  classed  as 
amillennial.  As  far  as  millennial  teaching  was  concerned, 
they  were  content  to  follow  the  Roman  Church  in  a  weakened 
Augustinian  viewpoint.  Calvin’s  discussion  of  the  millennium 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  attitude  of  the  Reformers.  They 
treated  the  doctrine  superficially  and  arbitrarily,  making  the 
view  ridiculous  by  misrepresentation.  Calvin,  for  instance, 
has  this  to  say:  **.  .  .  not  long  after  arose  the  Millenarians, 
who  limited  the  reign  of  Christ  to  a  thousand  years.  Their 
fiction  is  too  puerile  to  require  or  deserve  refutation.  Nor 
does  the  Revelation,  which  they  quote  in  favour  of  their 
error,  afford  them  any  support;  for  the  term  of  a  thousand 
years,  there  mentioned,  refers  not  to  the  eternal  blessedness 
of  the  Church,  but  to  the  various  agitations  which  awaited 
the  Church  in  its  militant  state  upon  earth.  But  the  whole 
Scripture  proclaims  that  there  will  be  no  end  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  elect,  or  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate.  .  .  . 
Those  who  assign  the  children  of  God  a  thousand  years  to 
enjoy  the  inheritance  of  the  future  life,  little  think  what  dis¬ 
honour  they  cast  on  Christ  and  his  kingdom.”*^  While  Au¬ 
gustine  discarded  premillennialism  because  he  took  a  carnal 
interpretation  of  the  millennium  as  essential  to  the  view, 
Calvin  commits  a  greater  error  in  assigning  to  the  premil- 
lennial  view  a  limited  eternity  of  one  millennium.  Neither 
view  would  be  claimed  by  any  thinking  premillennialist  of 
our  day.  One  can  wonder  what  Augustine  and  Calvin  would 
do  with  the  complete  system  of  premillennial  teaching  avail¬ 
able  in  modern  times. 

MODERN  AMILLENNIALISM 

Because  of  the  analytic  treatment  of  amillennialism  from 
a  modern  viewpoint,  which  will  follow,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  observe  the  broad  trend  of  amillennialism  in  modern 
times.  For  the  most  part  amillennialists  of  today  such  as 


‘*John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Philadelphia:  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1936),  II,  250-Sl  (Book  III,  25). 
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Allis  and  Berkhof  claim  to  follow  in  the  hallowed  tradition 
of  Augustine  while  admitting  the  need  for  adjustment  of 
his  view  to  the  actual  modern  situation.  A  new  type  of 
amillennialism  has  arisen,  however,  of  which  Warfield  can 
be  taken  as  an  example  which  is  actually  a  totally  new  type 
of  amillennialism.  Allis  traces  this  view  to  Duesterdieck 
(1859)  and  Kliefoth  (1874)*'  and  analyzes  it  as  a  reversal 
of  the  fundamental  Augustinian  theory  that  Revelation  20 
was  a  recapitulation  of  the  church  age.  The  new  view  instead 
follows  the  line  of  teaching  that  the  millennium  is  distinct 
from  the  church  age  though  it  precedes  the  second  advent.  To 
solve  the  problem  of  correlation  of  this  interpretation  with 
the  hard  facts  of  a  world  of  unbelief  and  sin,  they  interpreted 
the  millennium  as  a  picture  not  of  a  time-period  but  of  a 
state  of  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  heaven.**  Warfield,  with 
the  acknowledged  help  of  Kliefoth,*’  defines  the  millennium 
in  these  words:  “The  vision,  in  one  word,  is  a  vision  of  the 
peace  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord;  and  its  message 
to  us  is  embodied  in  the  words  of  XIV.  13:  'Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth* — of  which 
passage  the  present  is  indeed  only  an  expansion.  The  picture 
that  is  brought  before  us  here  is,  in  fine,  the  picture  of  the 
‘intermediate  state’ — of  the  saints  of  God  gathered  in  heaven 
away  from  the  confused  noise  and  garments  bathed  in  blood 
that  characterize  the  war  upon  earth,  in  order  that  they  may 
securely  await  the  end.’’** 

Among  amillennialists  who  are  classified  as  conservative, 
there  are,  then,  two  principal  viewpoints:  (1)  which  finds 
fulfillment  in  the  present  age  on  earth  in  the  church;  (2) 
which  finds  fulfillment  in  heaven  in  the  saints.  The  second 
more  than  the  first  requires  spiritualization  not  only  of  Rev¬ 
elation  20  but  of  all  the  many  Old  Testament  passages  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  golden  age  of  a  righteous  kingdom  on  earth. 

Such  arc  the  antecedents  of  modern  amillennialism.  It 


* ‘Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

** Allis,  loc.  cit. 

’’Warfield,  Biblical  Doctrines,  pp.  643-44. 
’“Warfield,  ibid.,  p.  649. 
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remains,  now,  to  analyze  this  historic  doctrine  in  its  modem 
setting  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Both  premillen- 
nialism  and  amillennialism  have  many  honored  and  historic 
exponents.  The  question  remains  which  view  provides  the 
best  interpretation  of  the  entire  Word  of  God.  Obviously 
the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  both  viewpoints;  obviously  this 
is  not  a  trivial  matter.  The  contemporary  serious  trend  of 
studies  in  this  direction  while  not  always  pure  in  motive 
finds  justification  in  the  significance  of  the  question.  What, 
after  all,  is  the  answer  of  amillennialism  to  the  main  issues 
of  Christian  doctrine?  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  to 
come  before  us. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 
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EZEKIEL’S  VISION  OF  ISRAEL’S 
RESTORATION 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July -September  Number,  1949) 
THE  VISION  INTERPRETED  AND  EXPLAINED 

The  various  erroneous  views  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  of 
the  dry  bones  have  been  noticed  and  discussed.  There  remains 
to  be  examined  the  true  view.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  vision  cannot  picture  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead 
in  general,  nor  include  physical  resurrection  in  any  sense, 
of  Israel  or  others,  nor  yet  be  taken  as  the  spiritual  resur¬ 
rection  or  conversion  of  a  soul,  nor  yet  spiritualized  in  any 
way  and  made  applicable  to  the  Christian  church.  That  the 
true  scope  and  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  national  and 
spiritual  reinstatement  of  God’s  chosen  people  will  appear 
as  the  prophecy  is  further  interpreted  and  explained.  It  is 
necessary,  first,  to  examine 

I.  THE  METHOD  OP  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL 

This  is  indicated  to  be  by  the  divine  power.  The  question 
Jehovah  addresses  to  Ezekiel  after  showing  him  the  valley  of 
the  dry  bones:  “Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  [i.e.,  will 
these  bones  come  to  life]  ?”  prepares  the  way  for  the  miracle. 
The  prophet-priest’s  perplexed  reply:  “O  Lord,  Jehovah,  Thou 
knowest”  (Ezek.  37:3)  dramatically  shows  that  from  a 
human  standpoint  it  was  inconceivable  that  they  could  ever 
come  to  life  again,  and,  in  any  case,  nothing  short  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God  could  ever  effect  this — so  many  they 
were  and  so  dry  were  they. 

The  method  of  restoration  is  further  revealed  to  be  not 
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only  by  divine  power,  but  also  hy  the  divine  word.  Ezekiel 
is  told  to  prophesy  over  the  bones  and  say  unto  them,  “Hear 
ye  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  .  .  .  /  will  cause 
breath  to  enter  into  you.  .  .  .  /  will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and 
bring  flesh  upon  you,  and  put  breath  in  you.  ...  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  Jehovah”  (vs.  4-6).  It  is  the  divine  power  which 
operates  through  the  divine  word,  emphasizing  the  oft  re¬ 
curring  thought  in  the  apparent  hopeless  impossibility  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  such  an  effete  nation,  namely,  that  what 
Jehovah  promises  to  fulfill  He  has  the  power  to  fulfill. 

The  idea  of  the  divine  power  working  through  the  divine 
word  is  also  significantly  and  prominently  linked  with  Israel’s 
national  gathering  in  the  key  New  Testament  passages  on 
the  subject.  Thus  in  Matthew  24  there  is  the  regathering 
(v.  31),  the  restoration  under  the  fig-tree  symbolism  (vs. 
32,  33),  the  national  preservation  (v.  34),  appended  with 
which  comes  the  glowing  finale :  “Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away”  (v.  35).  The  same 
is  true  of  Mark’s  account  (Mark  13:27-31)  and  Luke’s 
(Luke  21:29-33).  The  restoration  of  Israel  will  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  miracles  of  the  ages  (Jer.  16:14,  15),  eclips¬ 
ing  even  the  Egyptian  deliverance  and  an  indubitable  proof 
that  what  God  promises  to  do  He  is  both  able  to  do  and 
will  do  (cf.  Jer.  31:35,  36). 

The  method  of  the  restoration,  however,  is  not  only  by 
the  divine  power,  and  the  divine  word,  but  also  hy  the  divine 
life.  The  prophet’s  words,  which  were  God’s  words,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  divine  miracle — a  “noise  or  sound”  (^^p, 
“a  voice”) ;  and  what  was  to  extraordinary,  “Behold,  a  trem¬ 
bling  or  rumbling,”  i.e.,  an  earthquake-like  commotion  as  the 
bones  came  together,  “bone  to  its  bone.”  This  phenomenon 
of  bones  strewn  so  confusedly  over  the  face  of  the  valley 
but  coming  together  and  fitting  so  marvelously  each  into  its 
proper  place,  picturesquely  bespeaks  God’s  power  to  bring  all 
the  Twelve  Tribes  together  no  matter  where  they  are,  or  in 
what  condition  they  are.  The  “sinews,”  the  “flesh”  and  the 
“skin”  coming  upon  the  “bones”  (v.  8),  which  are  now  in 
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proper  place,  might  well  suggest  Israelis  awakening  to  a 
feeling  of  nationalism,  expressed  in  Zionism  and  kindred 
nationalistic  trends  of  the  past  decades.  All  this  takes  place, 
however,  before  there  is  any  national  or  spiritual  life,  that 
is  to  say  while  Israel  is  yet  without  nationhood,  being  politi¬ 
cally  dead.  For  we  read  the  emphatic  and  pregnant  declara¬ 
tion,  despite  the  bones,  being  clothed  wth  flesh.  “But  there 
was  no  breath  in  them”  (v.  8).  The  nn,  as  Keil  suggests,  “is 
the  animating  spirit  or  breath,  equal  to  □'•'n  nn  (Gen.  6:17, 
7:22).”” 

The  coming  of  the  breath  or  spirit  into  the  prone  and 
dead  bodies  of  flesh  and  bones  as  the  prophet  calls  for  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  upon  them  is  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  politically  dead  nation  of  Israel.  “The  breath 
(i.e.,  life)  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  upon 
their  feet,  an  exceeding  army”  (v.  10).  The  life  is  not  their 
spiritual  life  because  they  are  not  yet  gathered  to  their  land, 
and  not  converted  until  after  they  are  regathered;  but  it  is 
their  national  life — ^their  reconstruction  as  a  nation.  It  may 
possibly  be  said,  however,  that  their  spiritual  life  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  embryo  in  their  resurrection  to  national  life,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  latter  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  former.  All  the 
regathered  nation  surviving  the  tribulation  judgments  will 
be  saved  at  Messiah’s  Advent  (Rom.  11:26),  and  certainly 
the  scope  of  the  vision  as  given  in  the  divine  commentary  on 
it  (vs.  11-14)  embraces  Israel’s  establishment  in  her  own 
land  and  her  subsequent  conversion  (v.  14). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Ezekiel,  in  outlining  Israel’s  na¬ 
tional  resurrection,  addresses  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  the 
“breath”  of  life  for  it  to  “come  from  the  four  winds”  to 
breathe  upon  the  dead  nation  (v.  9).  This  speaks  of  Israel’s 
world-wide  dispersion  at  the  time  of  the  national  recon¬ 
stitution.  Matthew,  picturing  the  same  event,  signiflcantly 
speaks  of  the  Son  of  man  gathering  together  “His  elect”  (of 
Israel)  from  the  four  winds,  “from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other”  (Matt.  24:31). 


’’Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  ibid.,  p.  116. 
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Matthew  adds  some  pertinent  details  to  the  method  of 
the  restitution  of  Israel  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Ezekiel. 
The  latter  merely  attributes  the  accomplishment  of  this 
momentous  event  to  the  divine  power,  the  divine  word,  and 
the  divine  life.  Matthew  adds  mention  of  the  agency  of 
angels.  '*And  He  shall  send  forth  his  angels  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  gather  together  His  elect”  (Matt. 
24:31). 

It  may  be  doubted  that  the  “noise”  (v.  7)  is  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  trumpet-blast  of  Matthew’s  passage,  inas¬ 
much  as  5'ip  involves  the  philological  difficulty  of  not  signify¬ 
ing  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  not  without  amplified  definition. 

however,  meaning  also  “earthquake,”  is  hardly  to  be 
taken  with  that  meaning  in  this  connection  unless  is  con¬ 
strued  as  signifying  trumpet-blast,  inasmuch  as  both  phe¬ 
nomena  are  often  concomitants  of  resurrection.  It  seems 
best  then  to  take  both  terms  as  referring  to  the  “noise”  and 
“rumbling”  that  the  dry  bones  would  naturally  make  in 
joining  themselves  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  scrutinize  next 

II.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OP  ISRAEL 

1.  To  vindicate  the  divine  word.  The  execution  of  so  vast 
and  grand  an  undertaking  at  once  so  seemingly  improbable 
and  impossible  of  accomplishment,  will  be  with  the  definite 
divine  end  in  view  of  demonstrating  to  the  unbelieving  world 
in  general,  and  proving  to  Israel  in  particular,  that  what 
God  has  promised  His  chosen  people,  everything  apparently 
contrary  to  its  fulfillment  notwithstanding.  He  will  most 
assuredly  fulfill.  “And  ye  shall  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  have 
spoken  it,  and  performed  it,  saith  Jehovah”  (v.  14). 

And  what  has  God  promised  Israel?  By  solemn  covenant 
He  promised  to  Abram’s  posterity  the  land  extending  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  on  to  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  15:18),  confirm¬ 
ing  His  word  with  an  oath  (Gen.  22:16-18)  and  extending  the 
promise  to  Isaac  (Gen.  26:3)  and  also  in  brilliant  vision  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  28:12-16).  To  the  latter,  as  he  was  fleeing  the 
land  from  the  murderous  rage  of  Esau,  was  granted  not 
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only  the  renewal  of  the  promise  of  the  land  to  himself,  and 
his  posterity,  but  he  was  given  a  preview  of  that  glorious 
future  day  when  Israel  shall  be  back  in  the  Promised  Land, 
herself  converted  under  Messiah,  and  heaven  and  earth  in 
very  close  proximity  as  sjrmbolized  by  the  bright  ladder  set 
up  on  earth  and  reaching  to  heaven,  with  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  the  glorious 
Christ,  who  will  be  reigning  as  “Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of 
Kings”  on  the  throne  of  David  (John  1:51). 

Dim  centuries,  meanwhile,  have  dragged  on.  Millennia 
have  intervened  during  which  Israel  has  been  dispersed, 
beaten,  despised  and  murdered  among  the  Gentiles.  Yea,  the 
dead  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  the  vision  are  more  than  the 
dead,  more  than  desiccated  bones.  They  are  specifically  D'ann 
(“slain,  killed,  butchered”),  i.e.,  in  ancient  and  modern 
pogroms  (v.  9).  Will  God  fulfill  His  word  to  His  distressed 
and  downtrodden  people?  Will  the  silence  of  ages  ever  be 
broken?  Will  the  heavens  always  be  brass?  Gentiles  sneer  in 
unbelief.  Israel  herself  cries  out  in  despair,  “Our  bones  are 
dried  up,  and  our  hope  is  lost;  we  are  clean  cut  off” 
(ia^  lantaa),  in  other  words  “It’s  all  over  with  us!”  (v.  11). 
The  consummation  of  the  marvel  of  restoration  will  be  with 
the  divine  intent  of  demonstrating  to  an  amazed  world  that 
it  is  “not  all  over”  with  Israel,  but  that  God  will  do  what 
He  said  He  would  do  for  them  (Deut.  30:3,  Jer.  23:5-8,  Luke 
1:30-33,  Acts  15:14-17).  Their  future  indeed  is  destined  to 
be  far  more  glorious  than  ever  their  past  was. 

This  thought  leads  to  another  purpose  of  the  vision, 
namely, 

2.  To  revive  Israel’s  lost  national  hope.  Since  the  divine 
interpretation  of  the  vision  is  that  the  “bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel”  (v.  11),  that  is,  the  whole  nation  looked 
upon  as  not  divided  or  ‘^halved”  into  two  separate  kingdoms 
(v.  22),  the  drying  up  of  these  bones  means  complete  loss  of 
that  status  in  national  and  spiritual  death  (v.  11).  Their 
condition  is  certainly  depicted  as  something  deplorable,  as  of 
course  it  is.  The  bold  figures  of  the  vision  bring  Israel’s  sad 
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plight  as  a  nation  into  sharp  relief.  What  could  be  more  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  national  and  spiritual  death  than  “bones/* 
not  with  some  orderly  arrangements  to  form  skeletons,  not 
even  piled  up  in  a  heap,  nor  bones  of  recent  corpses;  but 
desiccated  bones,  unburied,  long  bleached  by  the  sun,  reduced 
to  powdery  dryness  by  the  wind,  strewn  promiscuously  and 
confusedly  “upon  the  face  [or,  the  surface]  of  the  valley,** 
“very  many,  and  very  dry**  (vs.  1,  2)  1 

The  “valle]^**  is  a  very  apt  figure  expressing  the  pUice  of 
Israel’s  dispersion.  It  denotes  a  “wide  valley,  plain,  or  fissure.** 
The  article  prefixed  nypnn  specifies  it  as  a  very  definite  valley, 
and  likely  refers  very  pointedly  to  the  whole  earth — among 
the  nations — as  the  locality  of  Israel’s  scattering.  Often  Scrip¬ 
ture  uses  the  figure  of  a  mountain  to  refer  to  nations  or 
kingdoms  (Dan.  2:35;  Is.  2:2),  and  as  a  valley  is  a  low  and 
depressed  region  among  mountains  the  present  image  is 
expressive  in  not  only  characterizing  Israel’s  place  of  cap¬ 
tivity  among  the  Gentile  nations,  but  her  condition  there  as 
one  of  persecution,  depression  and  humiliation. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  in  this  dreadful  state  Israel  will 
lose  all  national  hope  and  fall  into  desperate  discouragement 
that  the  prophet  is  told  to  give  forth  his  message,  to  comfort 
them  in  their  tribulations  and  to  revive  them  in  their  national 
expectation.  “Therefore,  prophesy,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah :  Behold,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  out  of  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  I 
will  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel”  (v.  12). 

Another  purpose  of  the  restoration  appears,  namely, 

3.  To  settle  Israel  in  her  own  land.  The  rehabilitation 
plainly  includes  the  bringing  of  the  people  out  from  among 
the  nations  (vs.  12,  13)  and  the  bringing  of  them  into  the 
“land  of  Israel”  (v.  12)  and  the  placing  or  setting  down  of 
them  in  rest  and  quietness  in  the  land  (v.  14).  Three  separate 
momentous  events  are  thus  consequently  announced  in  these 
verses,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  each  other. 

First,  IsraeVs  being  brought  out  of  her  place  among  the 
nations:  “Behold,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to 
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come  out  of  your  graves.  .  .  .  (v.  12),  “And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  and 
caused  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves”  (v.  13).  The 
“graves”  are  Israel’s  place  of  death  as  a  nation,  scattered 
among  the  Gentiles.  That  the  term  “graves”  does  not  signify 
literal  graves  but  Israel’s  burial  in  dispersion  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  the  nations,  appears  from  the  fact  the  bones  are  not 
in  graves  at  all,  but  strewn  on  the  surface  of  the  valley.  The 
bones  coming  up  out  of  the  graves,  therefore,  can  only  mean 
Israel’s  coming  up  out  of  the  cemetery  of  her  dispersion 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  nation  once  more 
herself.  That  the  physically  dead  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
meant  looks  clear,  for  the  same  figure  of  speech  is  employed 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  in  his  back- 
slidings  speaks  of  an  Israelite  out  of  covenant  relationship 
with  Jehovah  and  of  whom  it  was  said  “For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again”  (Luke  15:24).  Yet  he  was  not  phys¬ 
ically  dead,  nor  was  he  made  alive  physically.  Israel,  the 
nation,  playing  the  prodigal  is  similarly  out  of  fellowship 
with  Jehovah,  and  viewed  as  nationally  and  spiritually  dead. 

The  second  event  announced  in  these  verses  is:  Israels 
being  brought  into  the  land.  This  event,  so  pivotal,  is 
referred  to  only  once  in  these  verses,  and  in  these  words, 
“And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel”  (v.  12).  It 
naturally  follows  the  coming  to  life  of  the  nation  and  is  vital¬ 
ly  connected  with  it.  As  there  can  be  no  nation  without  a 
definite  territory  to  occupy  as  a  nation,  so  Israel  cannot  be 
a  nation  until  she  has  received  a  national  home.  That  that 
national  home  will  be  Palestine,  rather  than  some  other  part 
of  the  globe,  is  clearly  emphasized.  The  reason  that  the  re¬ 
constitution  as  a  nation  and  the  national  regathering  are 
presented  in  the  vision  as  separate  and  chronological  events, 
though  closely  connected,  is  that  the  nation  and  the  national 
home  will  likely  be  reestablished  as  such  before  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  people  actually  return  to  the  homeland. 

The  third  event  distinguished  in  this  portion  is  Israels 
being  settled  securely  and  permanently  in  the  land.  “And  I 
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will  place  you  in  your  own  land”  (v.  14).  'nnjni,  “And  I  will 
lead  you  to  rest  [i.e.,  set  you  in  peace,  let  you  remain,  leave 
you  in  quiet]  in  your  own  land” ;  for  such  is  the  precise  con¬ 
notation  of  the  verb  nu  (“to  settle  down,  rest,  dwell”)  in  the 
hifil.  This  declaration  refers  not  to  the  leading  out  from  the 
graves  among  the  nations,  nor  to  the  leading  into  the  land  of 
Israel,  but  to  their  permanent  and  unmolested  settlement 
and  establishment  by  Jehovah  in  the  land,  after  their  arrival. 
From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  Israel’s 
national  resuscitation  and  their  national  regathering  to  their 
homeland,  together  with  their  spiritual  revival  (as  will 
shortly  be  discovered),  are  all  events  in  a  chain,  and  all  are 
prerequisites  to  the  nation’s  secure  and  perpetual  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  land. 

“The  land  of  Israel”  (v.  12)  is  said  to  be  “your  own 
land”  (v.  14).  It  is  called  “the  land  of  Israel”  because  it  was 
specially  confirmed  to  Jacob  (or,  Israel)  and  his  seed  through 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  28:12-15).  It  is  “your  own  land” 
because  bestowed  by  covenant  and  oath  upon  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  their  descendants  forever  (Gen.  17:8,  Ez. 
37:25).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  nation  has  never  yet 
taken  the  land  as  promised  under  the  unconditional  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  nor  yet  has  it  possessed  the  whole  land 
(Gen.  15:18,  Num.  34:1-12). 

The  reestablishment  of  Israel  back  in  her  land  embraced 
in  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
restoration  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  it  has  been  by 
some.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  “exceeding  great  army” 
of  the  reinstated  (v.  10)  with  any  show  of  propriety  to  the 
return  of  the  less  than  50,000  (counting  all)  who  finally 
returned  from  Babylon,  especially  inasmuch  as  ancient  armies 
were  commonly  very  large.  The  returning  remnant  was  a 
very  inconsiderable  army  compared  with  even  that  of  Judah 
alone  under  the  kings.  “The  whole  house  of  Israel”  (v.  11), 
too,  puts  any  past  return  from  captivity  out  of  the  question. 

The  gift  of  the  land  of  Palestine  to  Israel  is  modified  by 
the  prophecies  of  dispossessions  and  restorations.  Some  list 
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three  dispossessions  and  three  restorations,  taking  the  Egyp- 
tion  bondage  and  deliverance  as  one  dispossession  and  resto¬ 
ration  (Gen.  15:13,  14,  16).  Under  such  a  listing  Israel  is 
thought  of  as  now  in  the  third  dispossession,  from  which  she 
will  be  restored  at  the  return  of  the  Lord  as  her  king  under 
the  Davidic  covenant. 

However,  some  believe  it  better  not  to  think  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  servitude  and  march  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  as  a  restora¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  Canaan  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  Israel’s  possession  at  all  until  after  its  conquest 
by  Joshua,  and  hence  could  not  properly  be  thought  of  as 
restored  before  that  time.  In  reality  the  Jews  have  never 
been  restored  but  once,  and  that  was  from  Babylon.  It  seems 
evident  then  that  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  first  restoration,  and  the  Scriptures 
therefore  speak  of  a  second  regathering  when  the  Lord 
returns  as  King  to  set  up  the  theocratic  Davidic  Kingdom. 
“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  [the  Millennial  day] 
that  the  Lord  will  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to  re¬ 
cover  the  remnant  of  His  people  from  Assyria  and  from 
Sfiryptf  and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from  Elam, 
and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the  islands 
of  the  sea”  (Is.  11:11). 

It  is  to  this  second  regathering  to  her  own  land  from  her 
present  world-wide  disapora  that  Ezekiel’s  vision  also  refers, 
for  the  regathered  people  are  to  dwell  in  the  land  this  time 
“forever”  (Ez.  37:26).  This  cannot  be  applied  to  the  return 
from  Babylon,  as  they  were  driven  out  of  the  land  after 
that,  and  the  promise  here  is  for  perpetual  possession  and 
habitation.  As  Amos  graphically  portrays  Jehovah’s  secure 
settlement  of  the  people  in  the  land  this  time,  “I  will  plant 
them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up 
out  of  their  land”  (Amos  9:15).  This  passage  is  equivalent 
to  Ezekiel’s  succinct  but  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  same 
fact,  “And  I  [Jehovah]  will  pUice  you  in  your  own  land” 
(Ez.  37:24). 

A  further  purpose  of  the  restoration  of  God’s  chosen 
people  is  indicated,  to  wit, 
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4.  To  effect  IsraeVs  spiritual  conversion.  “And  I  [Je¬ 
hovah]  will  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live”  (v.  14a). 
This  feature,  of  course,  is  vital  and  indispensable  to  the  na¬ 
tional  reinstatement.  Without  it  the  other  outstanding  events 
connected  with  it  would  be  useless  or  impossible.  The  gather¬ 
ing  out  of  the  nations,  the  leading  into  the  land,  would  ac¬ 
complish  little  without  spiritual  renewal  of  the  people,  as  the 
divine  blessing  could  not  be  vouchsafed  to  hard  and  impeni¬ 
tent  hearts.  As  for  the  perpetual  and  undisturbed  settlement 
in  the  land,  spiritual  revival  of  the  nation  is  obviously  an 
indispensable  prerequisite,  since  the  latter  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility  without  the  former.  Accordingly,  the  prophet 
observes  a  beautiful  order:  national  resuscitation  (v.  4-10, 
12,  13),  national  regathering  (v.  12),  national  regeneration 
(v.  14a),  national  reestablishment  (v.  14b). 

The  facts  presented  in  the  divine  interpretation  of  the 
vision  are  these:  Israel  will  be  raised  to  nationhood  and  re¬ 
gathered  to  Palestine  in  unbelief.  There  she  shall  be  con¬ 
verted  as  a  nation,  previous  to  being  established  forever  in 
peace  and  glory  in  the  land  during  Messiah’s  Kingdom  (cf. 
Ez.  37:24). 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe  that  in  the  vision  itself  (vs. 
1-10)  the  national  resurrection  of  Israel  alone  is  portrayed, 
both  in  the  symbolism  and  the  imagery,  and  not  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  reviving.  Indeed,  nothing  is  included  in  the  actual  vision  to 
designate  either  the  regathering,  the  conversion  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  land;  for  the  vision  itself  ends  with  the 
resurrected  people  nationally  alive,  standing  upon  their  feet, 
but  still  in  the  valley,  or  as  the  imagery  indicates  still  among 
the  nations.  These  last  three  great  events  appear  only  in  the 
divine  interpretation  (vs.  11-14)  as  inseparably  included  and 
inevitably  growing  out  of  the  event  portrayed  in  the  vision, 
but  not  actually  included  in  its  symbolic  drapery  at  all. 

The  explanation  of  this  striking  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  resuscitation  of  Israel  to  the  status  of  a  nation  is  the 
sine  qua  non  for  all  the  other  events  so  vitally  connected 
with  her  restitution.  Establishing  the  fact  of  the  revival  of 
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IsraePs  national  life  as  the  vision  per  se  does,  her  national 
regathering,  national  regeneration  and  national  reestablish¬ 
ment  in  the  land  are  guaranteed  and  assured  in  the  national 
resuscitation.  For  it  is  self-evident  that  Israel  cannot  actu¬ 
ally  exist  as  a  nation  unless  gathered  out  of  the  nations  and 
into  some  territory  her  own,  and  there  brought  to  spiritual 
life  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  permanent  settlement 
in  the  land.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  divine  interpretation 
lists  these  events  as  inherent  and  germinally  included  in  the 
vision,  although  not  pictured  in  the  actual  figures. 

The  word  “live,”  accordingly,  is  employed  in  a  twofold 
sense  in  the  passage.  In  verses  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10  it  denotes  “to 
live  nationally”  and  expresses  Israelis  national  revivification. 
In  verse  14  it  alone  signifies  “to  live  spiritually”  and  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  to  Israel’s  spiritual  reclamation. 

The  fact  that  Ezekiel’s  vision  presents  Israel’s  conversion 
as  subsequent  to  her  regathering  is  in  agreement  with  the 
order  as  assigned  elsewhere  in  prophecy.  “For  I  will  take 
you  from  among  the  nations,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  the 
countries,  and  will  bring  you  into  your  own  land.  Then  will 
I  [“And  I  will,”  R.V.]  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your 
idols  I  will  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you; 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.  .  .  .  And  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  within  you.  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land.  .  .  ” 
(Ez.  36:24-28). 

This  deep-seated  work  of  cleansing  and  spiritual  renewal 
is  tersely  expressed  by  Ezekiel,  “And  I  [Jehovah]  will  put 
my  Spirit  in  you,'*  DDn  (v.  14).  Thus  Israel  will  be  regener¬ 
ated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  3:3,  4),  indwelt,  sealed,  and 
marvelously  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Joel  2:28,  29)  during  the 
Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  enjoying  every  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
characteristic  of  this  present  Church  age  except  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit,  which  of  necessity  by  its  very  nature  is 
uniquely  confined  to  the  period  of  the  outcalling  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  (I  Cor.  12:13). 

The  prophet  further  elaborates  on  the  nature  of  the 
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spiritual  awakening  in  Israel  in  verse  23.  The  people  are 
said  to  be  saved  from  their  “idols”  and  their  “detestable 
things”  and,  furthermore,  “saved  out  of  all  their  dwelling- 
places,  where  they  have  sinned.”  Their  dwelling-places  “at” 
or  “in”  which  they  have  sinned  cannot  be  their  settlements  in 
foreign  lands,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  only  the  dwelling- 
places  in  Canaan  to  which  they  have  been  restored,  as  Keil 
maintains,  (cf.  Ez.  36:29)  signifies  to  “preserve 

therefrom”;  so  in  the  present  instance  the  thought  can  only 
be  that  “God  will  preserve  them  from  all  the  dwelling-places 
in  which  they  have  sinned.” 

Jehovah  thus  would  remove  from  their  environment 
everything  that  could  offer  them  solicitation  to  sin.  For 
though  sin  has  its  seat  not  in  the  external,  but  in  the  internal 
(i.e.,  the  heart),  and  they  will  be  given  a  “new”  heart  (Ez. 
36:26),  yet  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  man  do  offer 
various  inducements  to  sin.  Through  the  idolatry  and  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  inhabitants  left  in  the  land,  Canaan 
offered  such  a  temptation  to  evil  in  the  years  before  the 
captivity.  In  the  future,  however,  when  His  people  are 
brought  back  to  Canaan,  Jehovah  promises  to  keep  His  people 
from  the  sinful  influence  of  their  dwelling-places.  The  land 
will  be  thoroughly  purged. 

With  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  within  and  the  land  with¬ 
out  and  withal  having  Satan  bound  (Rev.  20:3),  Israel’s 
spiritual  reanimation  will  be  complete  and  unfaltering.  “So 
shall  they  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God”  (v.  24),  and 
that  not  only  theoretically  but  also  actually  and  practically 
(Jer.  32:38).  And  it  appears  not  only  nationally  but  even 
individually ;  for  all  those  regathered  and  surviving  the  devas¬ 
tating  and  decimating  judgments  of  the  Great  Tribulation 
(“the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble,”  Jer.  30:7)  will  evidently  be 
saved,  “And  so  Israel  [nationally]  shall  be  saved,  even  as  it 
is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  He 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob”  (Rom.  11:26).  The 
sight  of  the  returning  “Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  glory”  (Matt.  26:64) 
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will  be  the  medium  of  the  conversion,  when  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplications  will  be  poured  out  upon  them  as 
they  gaze  upon  Him  whom  “they  pierced”  (Zech.  12:10-14) 
and  a  “fountain”  of  cleansing  will  be  opened  to  them”  (Zech. 
13:1). 

A  final  purpose  of  the  restoration  will  be 

6.  To  demonstrate  Israel’s  status  as  an  elect  nation,  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah :  Behold,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,”  'dv 
(v.  12).  Again,  in  verse  13  Jehovah  significantly  calls  to 
them,  “0  my  people!”  The  repetition  is  forceful.  Jehovah 
calls  them  His  people,  and  tenderly  claims  them  as  such 
while  yet  they  are  in  humiliation  as  dry  bones  scattered 
among  the  graves  of  the  nations.  He  moreover  gives  them  the 
glowing  and  heartening  promises  of  their  rehabilitation  in 
their  calamity  and  distress,  not  because  of  an3rthing  they  are 
in  themselves  (Ez.  36:32,  for  they  are  to  be  “ashamed  and 
confounded  for  their  ways”),  but  simply  and  graciously 
because  they  are  His  people,  and  as  such  He  must  vindicate 
His  holy  name  which  they  have  defiled  and  disgraced  before 
the  nations  (Ez.  36:21-23).  The  tender  compassionate  love 
of  Jehovah  for  His  people  breathes  through  His  dramatic 
call  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  misery  and  wretchedness, 
“0  my  people!” 

It  is  very  arresting  to  notice  that  in  verse  23  Jehovah, 
having  presented  the  future  spiritual  renewal  of  His  people, 
there  significantly  represents  their  being  His  people  only 
as  a  future  event,  dependent  upon  their  conversion.  “So  shall 
they  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.”  The  explanation 
is  that  now  Israel  is  God’s  own  people,  not  because  of  their 
choice  or  faithfulness  but  solely  because  of  His  faithfulness 
as  their  covenant-keeping  God.  Had  He  dealt  with  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deserts  and  so  forgotten  His  covenant  with 
them,  they  would  have  been  destroyed  long  ago,  or  swallowed 
up  and  digested  by  the  nations  instead  of  miraculously  being 
preserved  through  fire  and  sword,  and  what  is  still  more 
wonderful  from  being  assimilated  by  the  Gentiles. 
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This  future  scene,  after  their  conversion,  foretells  the 
time  when  they,  from  their  own  hearts  and  by  their  own 
choice,  shall  be  His  people  in  reality.  In  other  words,  verses 
12,  13  present  Israel  as  perpetually  God’s  own  from  the 
divine  side  in  accordance  with  His  own  immutable  faith¬ 
fulness.  Verse  23,  on  the  other  hand,  views  Israel  as  experi¬ 
mentally  God’s  own  from  the  human  side,  in  accordance  with 
the  nation’s  own  choice  and  fidelity  in  that  future  day  of 
spiritual  rebirth. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  the  Gentile  nations  that  a 
people  so  hated  and  hounded,  so  despised  and  distressed,  so 
selfish  and  sordid  (in  their  unsaved  condition)  could  be  God’s 
elect  nation.  His  own  chosen  people.  That  God  should  address 
them  tenderly  as  “O  my  people”  in  the  midst  of  their  national 
dispersion  and  death  among  the  nations,  is  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  nations  in  general  among  which  Israel  has 
been  buried.  Israel’s  dispersion  and  punishment,  while  a 
divine  necessity  for  her  waywardness,  has  caused  Jehovah’s 
name  which  Israel  bears,  as  well  as  her  own  name,  to  be 
brought  into  ignominy  and  reproach.  The  nations  have  in¬ 
sulted  Israel,  and  thereby  have  blasphemed  Jehovah.  The 
exaltation  of  Israel,  nationally  and  spiritually,  and  her 
establishment  to  be  the  “head”  of  the  nations  and  “not  the 
tail”  (Deut.  28:13)  will  be  the  most  stupendous  vindication 
of  God’s  goodness  and  faithfulness  the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  ever  will  see,  and  the  most  colossal  proof  that  Israel, 
despite  all  her  backsliding  and  disobedience,  is  God’s  elect 
nation.  His  own  chosen  people. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 


THE  MUSIC  OF  ISRAEL 

By  Howard  F.  Vos,  Th.M. 

Author’s  note:  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  to  give 
practical  material.  For  this  reason  many  tantalizing  references  to 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  music  have  been  omitted.  Lack  of  space 
has,  for  the  most  part,  limited  this  study  to  music  of  the  period  of 
Jewish  history  from  about  1500  to  about  540  B.C.  The  field  of  New 
Testament  music  is  another  study  in  itself. 

The  universe  in  large  measure  follows  a  rhythmic  pattern. 
The  planets  revolve  in  their  orbits  with  perfect  symmetry. 
Seasons  as  well  as  day  and  night  come  with  great  regularity. 
The  heart  throbs  inside  the  individual  with  clock-like  pre¬ 
cision.  From  the  feeling  of  rhythm  within  and  the  evidence 
of  it  on  all  sides  in  nature,  it  was  a  short  step  to  man’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  it  in  music.  Certainly,  “music  is  the  art  of  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  by  means  of  rhythmical  and 
melodious  sound.’”  Early  in  man’s  history  he  developed 
musical  instruments.  Jubal  was  the  father  of  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ  (Gen.  4:21). 

Later  Scriptural  evidence  of  the  development  of  music  is 
seen  in  Laban’s  conversation  with  Jacob  in  which  he  says, 
“Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from 
me;  and  didst  thou  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee 
away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with 
harp?”  (Gen.  31:27).  A  casual  reference  to  musical  instru¬ 
ments  is  also  made  in  the  book  of  Job  (which  many  Bible 
students  consider  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Bible), 
“They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound 
of  the  organ”  (Job  21:12),  which  shows  the  performance  of 
music  as  a  common  feat  in  an  unsophisticated  prosperous 
life. 

In  the  centuries  before  the  reign  of  David  the  use  of 
music  became  more  pronounced.  Miriam  and  the  women  of 
Israel  played  timbrels  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex. 
15) ;  Joshua  used  music  to  bring  down  the  walls  of  Jericho 


'J.  D.  Prince,  “Music,”  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  Ill,  col.  3225. 
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(Josh.  6) ;  Deborah  celebrated  the  victory  over  Sisera  with 
song  (Judg.  6) ;  David’s  playing  soothed  the  evil  spirit  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  16). 

In  Israel  music  was  practiced  alike  at  home  and  in  the 
field.  It  certainly  was  not  all  sacred  but  contributed  to  every 
activity  of  life,  such  as  weddings  and  village  feasts.*  “It  was 
David,  however,  who  first  raised  song  and  stringed  music  to 
an  integral  part  of  the  regular  worship.  He  committed  the 
execution  of  the  psalm-singing  adopted  in  worship  to  Levites 
skilled  in  music  and  singing.”*  He  appointed  four  thousand 
to  praise  the  Lord  with  instruments  (1  Chr.  23:5).  The  work 
was  under  the  direction  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  and 
their  sons  (1  Chr.  25:1),  totalling  two  hundred  eighty-eight 
who  were  instructed  and  cunning  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord 
(1  Chr.  25:7) ;  the  whole  work  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
orders  (1  Chr.  25:8-31;  cf.  Neh.  12:45-47). 

Critics  have  doubted  the  Davidic  establishment  of  Temple 
music  in  Israel.  Pfeiffer  indeed  declares,  “The  Chronicler 
attributes  to  David  the  organization  of  Temple  music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal.”*  “But  regular  organized  Temple 
singing  in  Jerusalem  was  still  unknown  in  400  B.C.,  although 
in  full  operation  a  century  and  a  half  later.  It  is  during  the 
period  400-250  that  the  guilds  of  Temple  singers  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  provided  with  their  hymnals;  and  probably  the  bulk 
of  our  Psalter  originated  at  this  time.”*  LaViolette  echoes 
this  contention  when  he  writes:  “King  David,  first  king  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  is  linked  in  Hebrew  tradition  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  early  religious  and  ceremonial  music,  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  Hebrews  also  recognized  music  as  signifi¬ 
cant  in  their  culture  and  thus  linked  it  to  their  great  hero.”* 


*M.  S.  and  J.  L.  Miller,  Encyclopaedia  of  Bible  Life  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1944),  p.  288. 

*KarI  Friedrich  Keil,  Manual  of  Biblical  Archaeology  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1887),  II,  280. 

*R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (New  York:  Harper  Sc 
Brothers,  1941),  p.  621. 

'Ibid.,  p.  624. 

‘Wesley  LaViolette,  Music  and  Its  Makers  (Chicago:  University  of 
Knowledge,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  24. 
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Without  going  into  all  the  ramifications  of  this  theory 
and  all  the  possible  ways  of  answering  it  from  archaeology, 
it  may  nevertheless  suffice  to  offer  a  word  from  Albright  in 
refutation,  “A  priori  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
Davidic  origin  of  temple  music.  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
noted  for  their  musicians  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  as  we 
know  both  from  Eg3rptian  and  from  Mesopotamian  sources. 
The  band  of  travelling  Semitic  craftsmen  depicted  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  B.C.  at  Beni  Hasan  in  Egypt 
brought  musical  instruments  with  it,  and  the  antiquity  of 
music  among  the  early  Hebrews  is  attested  by  the  story  of 
Jabal,  Jubal  and  Tubal-cain.”’  One  should  be  cautious  here, 
however,  for  a  couple  of  pages  later  on  Albright  says  “that 
they  [such  arguments  as  noted  in  his  previous  quotation]  do 
not  prove  that  David  organized  the  first  religious  music  in 
Israel.”*  But  Miller  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life,  though 
a  writer  of  liberal  tendencies,  goes  even  farther  than  Al¬ 
bright  in  relinquishing  the  critical  position  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  “There  are  too  many  indications  of  David  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  himself  and  as  founder  of  liturgical  music  for  Hebrew 
worship  to  toss  aside  the  traditional  credit  given  him.”* 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

If  David  instituted  the  Temple  musical  worship,  and  the 
writer  believes  he  did,  what  were  the  instruments  like 
which  we  find  named  in  Holy  Writ?  Miller  observes:  “Mosaic 
laws  against  depiction  of  men  prevented  their  showing  us  in 
frieze,  or  on  tablet  or  durable  metal,  how  they  played  or 
what  they  used.”'®  Furthermore,  few  of  their  instruments 
have  been  preserved  and  the  rare  survivors  are  too  frail  to 
permit  playing  or  to  emit  a  sound.  But  the  “Sumerian,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  shared  all  the 
most  important  musical  instruments,”"  and  they  have  left  us 

’W.  F.  Albright,  Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel  (Baltimore:  The 
John  Hopkins  Press,  1946),  p.  125. 

'Ibid.,  p.  128. 

“Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  287. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  284. 
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pictorial  representations  of  their  instruments,  along  with  the 
many  actual  remains  found  in  those  lands.  In  Egypt  and 
Babylon  the  student  looks  first  at  the  monuments,  while  in 
Israel  he  must  first  be  a  philologist.  It  is  Miller’s  contention 
that  “because  the  translators  may  not  have  been  experts  in 
music,  as  they  were  not  in  comparative  languages,  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  identifying  the  instruments  has  resulted.”** 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  various  instruments 
are  all  to  be  enumerated  in  three  classes:  string,  wind,  and 
percussion.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  at  the  outset  that  the 
materials  used  in  making  Israelite  instruments  included 
cedarwood,  sandalwood,  leather,  gut,  reed,  ivory,  shell,  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.'*  The  Hebrew  terms  will  be  supplied  in 
transliterated  form  and  alphabetized  in  each  of  the  three 
sections.  The  Hebrew  form  given  in  Young’s  concordance  is 
used  for  conformity.  Listing  is  not  done  with  the  use  of 
English  words  in  order  to  spare  the  reader  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  Authorized  Version,  for  often  one  Hebrew 
word  is  translated  by  several  different  terms  in  the  English. 
These  are  herewith  listed  in  parentheses  after  the  Hebrew 
noun.  Mention  of  large  numbers  of  Scripture  references  is 
omitted  because  they  are  easily  found  in  a  concordance. 

A.  Stringed  Instruments. 

1.  *Asor  (translated  3  times  as  instrument  of  ten  strings; 
ten,  once;  tenth,  12  times).  This  is  generally  taken  as  another 
term  for  a  ten-stringed  nebel.  Sachs  says  it  is  neither  a  lyre 
nor  a  harp  but  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  of  some  other 
nature.  He  thinks  it  might  be  a  zither,  and  since  that  instru¬ 
ment  did  not  exist  either  in  Babylonia  or  Egypt  he  suggests 
it  may  have  come  from  Phoenicia.'*  Sellers  follows  Sachs  in 
this  identification.'*  The  argument  which  Sachs  advances 
for  making  the  ‘Asor  a  different  instrument  is  based  upon 


p.  290. 

p.  288. 

‘*Curt  Sachs,  The  History  of  Musical  Instruments  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  1940),  p.  117. 

*®0.  R.  Sellers,  “Musical  Instruments  of  Israel,”  The  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogist,  IV  (September,  1941),  p.  39. 
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Ps.  92:3,  *on  the  instrument  of  ten  strings  and  upon  the 
psaltery'  (i.e.,  nebel).  The  writer  does  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  this  a  different  instrument  because  it  is  possible  to 
employ  the  ascensive  use  of  the  'and'  here  and  translate  it 
'even,'  with  the  resultant  translation  of — ^'instrument  of  ten 
strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery.' 

2.  Kinnor  (harp,  42  times).  This  instrument  was  invented 
by  Jubal  (Gen.  4:21).  It  was  the  kinnor  which  the  captives 
hung  up  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  showing  their  dejection 
(Ps.  137 :2).  Sachs  points  out  that  the  word  used  here  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  kithara  twenty  of  the  forty-two  times  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  in  all  thirty-seven  cases  as  cithara  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  a  lyre  of  the  type  the  Greeks  called 
kithara.^*  It  is  to  be  added  that  "the  Egyptian  word  knynywr, 
which  from  its  form  shows  itself  to  be  a  loan  word  from  the 
Semitic  kinnor ,  means  'lyre'."”  Millar  summarizes:  "The 
ancient  versions  render  kinnor  by  kithara:  the  kithara  was 
of  Asiatic  origin,  was  introduced  by  Semites  into  Egypt,  and 
was  in  common  use  in  Western  Asia ;  and  the  representations 
of  Jewish  coins  of  the  2nd  cent,  before  Christ  clearly  re¬ 
semble  the  Greek  kithara.  The  view  is  therefore  very  credi¬ 
ble,  that  we  should  regard  the  ancient  Heb.  kinnor  as  a 
simple  and  primitive  form  of  the  kithara*’^'  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Biblica  adds:  "These  descriptions  of  the  Fathers  cer¬ 
tainly  show  that,  in  the  form  in  which  the  Fathers  knew  the 
instruments,  the  kinnor  was  a  lyre  and  the  nebel  a  pure 
harp."”  It  must  be  noted,  then,  that  David  did  not  play  a 
harp  at  all  but  a  lyre,  and  wherever  the  word  "harp"  appears 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  should  be  translated  "lyre." 

As  to  the  description  of  this  stringed  instrument,  the 
Old  Testament  gives  no  clue  except  that  it  was  portable, 
comparatively  light,  and  could  be  played  while  it  was  carried 
in  processions  or  dances.  Other  sources  show  that  it  was 

‘‘Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 

•’Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

“James  Millar,  “Music,”  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  James  Hastings, 
III,  4S9. 

“Prince,  op.  cit.,  col.  3233. 
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made  of  wood  with  gut  or  metal  strings  and  was  decorated 
variously.  Its  sound  box  is  below.  A  plectrum  is  generally 
used  to  play  it;  but  in  the  case  of  David  in  Saul’s  court  it  is 
said  that  he  played  with  his  hand  (1  Sam.  16:23).  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  may  be  that  solo  work  was  done  with  the  hand 
and  accompaniment  with  a  plectrum.**  A  Twelfth  Dynasty 
Egyptian  tomb  shows  a  Semitic  immigrant  with  an  eight¬ 
stringed  kithara  which  he  holds  in  a  horizontal  position  under 
his  right  arm;  he  deadens  the  strings  not  to  be  played  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  uses  the  plectrum  with  the 
right.  The  body  of  the  instrument  is  really  a  quadrangular¬ 
shaped  board  with  the  upper  half  cut  out.*’ 

In  a  grave  at  Thebes,  dating  between  the  Twelfth  and 
Eighteenth  Dynasties,  a  player  on  a  kithara  is  shown  ac¬ 
companying  two  harpists.**  In  the  largest  royal  death-pit  at 
Ur,  about  2700  B.C.  level  (old  chronology),  four  lyres  were 
found,  the  largest  being  just  under  forty-seven  inches.  It  has 
a  wooden  body,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  white  shell, 
red  limestone,  and  lapis  lazuli.*'  Further  light  on  the  lyre  is 
found  in  an  Ass3rrian  inscription  which  shows  three  Semitic 
captives  who  are  guarded  by  an  Assyrian  as  they  play  lyres. 
From  their  dress  they  are  believed  to  be  Israelites.**  A  vase 
found  at  Megiddo,  dating  about  1025  B.C.,  bears  a  Canaanite 
lyre.  It  is  about  half  as  tall  as  the  man  who  plays  it  as  he 
walks.*' 

3.  Nehel  (psaltery,  23  times;  viol,  4).  The  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  the  kinnor  and  nebel  must  be  continued 
here.  Millar  says  that  the  Fathers  find  a  difference  between 
instruments  having  a  sound  box  above  and  those  having  it 
below,  and  he  believes  that  the  nebel  is  the  former.**  Jerome 
pointed  out  that  the  cithara  (kinnor)  had  its  sound  box 


*®Sach8,  op.  ciu,  p.  107. 

**MilIar,  of.  ciU,  p.  459. 

**Loc.  ctt. 

’’Leonard  Woolley,  Ur  (London:  The  King  Penguin  Books,  1946),  p.  31. 
”J.  Wellhausen,  The  Book  of  Psalms,  trans.  H.  H.  Furness  et.  at.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  1898),  p.  225. 

’’Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  287. 

’’Millar,  op.  eit.,  p.  460. 
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below,”  and  it  seems  logical  to  accept  the  nebel  as  the  one 
which  had  its  sound  box  above.  Most  writers  conclude  that 
this  instrument  was  a  harp,  i.e.,  one  with  its  sound  box 
above.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  common 
instrument  was  lacking  from  the  Hebrew  orchestra.  The 
harp  has  more  and  larger  strings  than  the  lyre.  The  Talmud 
says  that  the  harp  strings  are  made  from  the  large  intestines 
of  sheep.  The  sound  of  the  nebel  was  louder  than  that  of  the 
kinnor.**  We  may  also  note  that  the  harp  is  different  from 
the  lyre  in  that  it  has  a  bridge  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  instrument  over  which  the  strings  pass. 

An  illustration  of  this  instrument  is  found  on  a  bas- 
relief  at  Kouyunjik  (Nineveh),  where  seven  harps  appear. 
They  are  portable,  supported  with  a  belt  worn  by  the  player, 
and  triangular  in  shape.  The  resonance  frame  slopes  upward 
from  the  player  and  is  pierced  by  holes.  The  performer  plays 
while  marching,  using  both  hands  but  not  a  plectrum.  One 
would  hardly  expect  a  plectrum  if  the  strings  were  quite 
large.”  Wellhausen  notes  that  the  earliest  of  all  existing 
representations  of  stringed  instruments  was  a  harp  found 
by  the  French  at  Telloh  in  Southern  Babylonia  (1875-80).” 
It  has  large  dimensions,  a  sound  body,  is  rudely  ornamented, 
has  numerous  strings  which  are  fixed  in  a  strong  cross-bar. 
Representations  of  the  harp  in  Palestine  itself  may  be  seen 
on  a  Chalcolithic  pavement  at  Megiddo,  showing  that  this 
instrument  was  known  in  Palestine  2000  years  before  the 
time  of  David,”  and  one  one  of  the  Megiddo  ivories  which 
depicts  the  prince  of  Megiddo  celebrating  a  victory  while  a 
harpist  plays.”  Harps  known  in  Egsrpt  at  the  time  of  David 
include  one  which  was  bow-shaped,  sporting  twenty  strings, 
a  triangular  variety  with  nine  strings,  one  that  looked  like 


‘^Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
cit. 

*®Millar,  op.  cit.,  p.  461. 

•"Wellhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

•‘Millar  Burrows,  What  Means  These  Stones?  (New  Haven,  Connecticut: 

American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  1941),  p.  195. 

••John  Wilson,  “Archaeological  Notes,”  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
(July,  1938),  p.  335. 
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a  flat  boat  with  strings  running  from  the  mast  to  the  deck, 
and  another  which  was  lute-shaped  with  three  or  four 
strings.** 

4.  Neginah  (music  1  time,  song  5,  stringed  instrument,  1). 
This  term  occurs  in  the  titles  of  various  Psalms  (cf.  Pss.  4, 
6,  etc.).  Millar  in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  points 
out  that  this  has  been  thought  to  denote  a  particular  kind  of 
instrument,  but  is  a  word  for  string  music  in  general  (cf. 
Ps.  68:25).** 

B.  Wind  Instruments. 

1.  Chain  (pipe,  6  times).  Modern  translators  generally 
take  this  instrument  to  be  a  flute.  It  was  literally  ‘a  bored 
instrument,*  being  made  of  box,  lotus,  and  laurel  wood,  reed, 
bone,  ivory,  and  metal  at  a  later  date.  It  varied  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  finger  holes.  Whether  the  chalil  is  a  single  straight 
pipe  or  a  double  flute  is  uncertain.**  **As  we  should  expect 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  commonness 
of  its  material,  the  flute  or  pipe  was  the  most  ancient  and 
most  widely  popular  of  all  musical  instruments.****  Egsrpt 
knew  two  kinds  of  flutes,  the  one  which  had  a  mouthpiece  on 
the  end  and  the  other  which  resembled  the  embouchure  of 
our  modern  instrument.  The  Egyptian  flute  was  of  great 
length,  not  less  than  two  feet  three  inches.  It  touched  the 
ground  when  the  player  was  seated,  and  often  when  standing 
the  individual  was  obliged  to  reach  finger  holes  below  the 
waist.** 

In  a  tomb  near  the  great  pyramid,  built  more  than  4000 
years  ago,  is  depicted  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Included  in  the  picture  are  two  harps,  a  pipe,  a  flute 
and  several  singers.**  In  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  a  full 

**Wellhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

‘‘Millar,  op.  cit.,  p.  461. 

“Prince,  op.  cit.,  col.  3228. 

“James  Millar,  “Music,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia, 
III,  2099. 

“J.  G.  Wilkinson,  The  Ancient  Egyptians  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1854),  I,  127. 

“Wilkinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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orchestra  consisted  of  two  harps  and  two  flutes.**  A  bone 
flute  dating  from  about  2000  B.C.  has  been  found  at  Je¬ 
richo.**  With  all  this  discussion  of  the  flute,  the  problem  still 
remains,  however,  ‘‘whether  the  chalil  was  a  single  or  double 
flute,  or  a  flute  or  reed  pipe  .  .  .***'  Miller  takes  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  an  oboe  or  reed  pipe,**  while  Sachs  remarks  that 
in  1000  B.C.  no  artist  ever  depicted  a  flute.  “All  over  the 
ancient  world  pipers  used  the  double  oboe.  Jewish  pipers 
must  have  been  using  oboes  .  .  .***•  Sellers  follows  this  train 
of  thought  and  points  out  further  that  pipers  in  surrounding 
countries  during  the  monarchy  of  Israel  were  using  the 
double  oboe.  Sometimes  it  was  a  cylindrical  and  other  times 
a  cone-shaped  affair  with  a  double  reed  as  a  mouthpiece.  It 
was  played  in  pairs  with  ends  held  apart  and  each  hand 
fingering  a  separate  pipe,  with  one  hand  higher  than  the 
other,  suggesting  two  tones.  He  also  suggests  the  possibility 
that  this  might  be  a  term  for  wood-winds  and  may  include 
the  double  clarinet,  which  was  bound  together,  had  a  single 
reed,  and  sounded  much  like  the  oboe.** 

Assyrian  bas-reliefs  from  Kouyunjik  (Nineveh)  show 
players  using  a  double  flute  with  a  beaked  mouthpiece  like  a 
clarinet.**  The  writer  believes  it  reasonable  to  consider  this 
instrument  as  either  a  flute  or  pipe  of  some  sort,  the  word 
basically  signifying  a  hollow  tube  with  finger  holes  and  a 
mouthpiece.  Development  of  this  simple  instrument  might 
follow  various  channels,  i.e.,  the  clarinet  and  oboe.  The 
chalil  was  played  in  ascending  to  the  high  place  and  descend¬ 
ing  from  it,  1  Kings  1:40.  It  was  essentially  used  for  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits:  at  feasts  (Is.  5:12);  festal  processions  (1  Kg. 
1:4);  pilgrimages  (Is.  32:29).  It  was  also  the  characteristic 
instrument  of  mourning  (Matt.  9:23).  Many  archaeological 

**J-  H.  Breasted,  A  History  of  Egypt  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1905),  p.  109. 

^•C.  C.  McCown,  The  Ladder  of  Progress  in  Palestine  (New  York* 
Harper  Sc  Brothers,  1943),  p.  78. 

**Millar,  “Music,”  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  461. 

^'Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

**Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 

‘‘Sellers,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

“Millar,  “Music,”  I.S.B.E.,  p.  2100. 
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examples  of  the  chalil  can  be  cited.  Prehistoric  playing  pipes 
have  been  found  at  Tepe  Gawra.**  A  Megiddo  lampstand  is 
cast  in  the  form  of  woman  playing  a  double  pipe/’  and  part 
of  a  whistle  has  been  found  in  the  Late  Bronze  stratum  at 
Gezer.  It  was  about  four  inches  long  and  conical  in  shape.** 

2.  Chatsotserah  (trumpet,  28  times;  trumpeter,  1).  There 
is  no  particular  problem  in  the  identification  of  this  instru¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  silver  trumpet  which  God  commanded 
Moses  to  make  (Num.  10:2).  Josephus  describes  it  as  nearly 
a  yard  long,  a  little  wider  than  a  flute,  with  a  bell-like  end, 
and  a  slight  expansion  at  the  mouthpiece  to  catch  the 
breath.**  It  was  almost  entirely  a  religious  instrument,  being 
used  to  give  signals  during  the  years  of  wanderings,  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  fiftieth  year  of  Jubilee,  and  to  sound  a  sabbatical 
year  and  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  25:8-11).  *‘In  fact,  during 
the  time  when  the  post-exilic  temple  flourished,  hasoseroth 
[sic]  might  be  blown  only  by  priests.”*®  The  use  of  the  in¬ 
strument  began  with  a  pair  (Num.  10:2)  and  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  by  the  time  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
15:24;  2  Chr.  5:12).  On  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  the 
chatsotserah  are  shown  being  carried  off  with  the  golden 
table  of  shewbread  and  the  seven-branched  candlesticks.*’ 
Millar  states  that  this  is  ”the  only  Heb.  instrument  of  which 
we  have  an  indubitably  authentic  representation.”**  In  Num¬ 
bers  this  instrument  appears  as  a  pair;  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus  it  does  also.  Sellers  concludes :  “Though  this  gemination 
of  trumpets  has  been  known  in  other  lands  the  Hebrews 
seem  to  be  its  originators.”** 

3.  Shophar  (comet,  4  times;  trumpet,  68;  taken  to  be 
S3mon3rmous  with  qeren,  horn,  75  times).  The  shophar  was 

‘•Burrows,  of.  cit.,  p.  195. 

*'Loc.  cit. 

**G.  A.  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  (7th  ed.  revised;  Philadelphia: 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  1937),  p.  196. 

•'Flavius  Josephus,  translated  by  William  Whiston  (Philadelphia:  John 
C.  Winston  Co.,  n.  </.),  Ant.  III.  12.6. 

* 'Prince,  op.  cit.,  col.  3231. 

"Wellhausen,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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blown  at  the  proclamation  of  the  law  (Ex.  19:13) ;  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  25:9).  It  heralded  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  6:15),  and  announced  a  new  king 
(2  Sam.  15:10).  This  was  originally  a  ram’s  horn  in  its 
natural  form;  then  it  was  heated  and  flattened  and  bent  to 
form  a  right  angle.  A  skilled  performer  could  get  several 
tones  on  it,  but  usually  one  got  two  tones — the  tonic  and 
the  fifth.**  In  later  times  these  horns  were  made  of  metal 
and  straightened,  leading  to  confusion  with  the  chatsotserah. 
The  tone  secured  from  a  ram’s  horn  would  be  loud  and  pierc¬ 
ing  and  unsuited  for  concert  music.  Sachs  refers  to  the  use 
of  the  shophar  in  the  encircling  of  Jericho  as  if  a  magical 
deed,  implying  that  it  was  connected  with  heathen  super¬ 
stition.  “  Of  course  there  is  no  real  justification  for  this 
connection.  Lady  Hilda  Petrie  tells  of  a  ram’s  horn  which 
was  found  among  vestiges  of  burnt  offerings  in  a  Jewish 
temple  built  in  the  Nile  Delta  under  Onias,  about  154  B.C.‘* 

4.  Ugab  (organ,  4  times).  According  to  tradition  this  is 
a  syrinx  or  pan’s-pipe,  “some  development  from  the  double 
flute,  such  as  a  mouth-organ  or  pan’s  pipe,  the  favorite 
pastoral  instrument  which  consisted  of  from  seven  to  nine 
reed  pipes  of  varying  lengths  and  thicknesses  tuned  in  a 
simple  scale.”*’  Sachs  refutes  this  position  by  saying,  “  .  .  . 
The  first  evidences  of  pan-pipes  in  the  Near  East  are  almost 
two  thousand  years  later  than  the  epoch  described  in  Gen¬ 
esis.”**  There  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  generic  term  for  all  wind  instruments 
and  later  be  applied  specifically;  certainly  Gen.  4:21  will 
support  this.  Sachs,  however,  makes  the  further  suggestion 
that  this  word  is  best  linked  with  *agab’  meaning  *was  in 
love,’  and  on  the  basis  of  this  says  the  instrument  is  prob¬ 
ably  9  flute  because  it  is  an  amorous  instrument.**  Gesenius 
shows  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  to  be  *to  breathe  or 

p.  42. 

"Sachs,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

‘•Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 
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blow.*  It  is  the  root  word  in  Ezek.  33 :32  which  is  translated 
‘song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice*  in  the  AV  and  ‘a 
song  of  loves’  by  Gesenius.*®  Whatever  it  may  be,  certainly 
this  is  an  instrument  of  joy  (Ps.  150:4). 

Dayton,  Tenn. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 


’’’William  Gesenius,  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  trans.  Ed.  Robinson 
(New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  18S4),  p.  748. 


“The  Christian  church  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  music,  as  the  Jewish  people  before  it.  The  traditional  in¬ 
tonations  in  the  synagogue  worship  today  include  many 
musical  thoughts  which,  coming  from  an  unknown  antiquity, 
may  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  David.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  being  familiar  with  these  scraps  of  melody  in  the  syn¬ 
agogue  cantillations,  would  undoubtedly  use  them  in  ‘singing 
and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord.*  In  fact,  I 
have  recognized  in  the  synagogue  the  well-dehned  airs  of 
some  of  our  oldest  and  most  familiar  psalm-tunes.  The  mod¬ 
ern  development  of  music  took  place  quite  largely  in  the 
service  of  the  church;  and  the  clergy  in  the  older  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  always  solicitous  both  to  improve  the 
legitimately  ecclesiastical  music  and  to  exclude  from  the 
churches  ‘all  light  and  unseemly  music  and  all  indecency  and 
irreverance  in  the  performance,  by  which  vain  and  ungodly 
persons  profane  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.*  ** — BihHo- 
theca  Sacra,  April,  1880. 
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DARKNESS  AND  THE  LIGHT 

By  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19J^9) 
THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  WORLD 

Good  news!  Good  news! — “I  am  the  light  of  the  world: 
he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life”  (John  8:12).  And  again  the  Lord 
Jesus  said,  “I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  me,  may  not  abide  in  darkness”  (John  12:26). 
Can  there  be  then  a  man,  any  man,  who  is  so  senseless,  de¬ 
ficient  in  reasoning  power  or  stupid,  that  he  would  not 
gladly,  willingly,  and  at  any  cost  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  How  indeed  Himself  pleaded  to  this  end  in  His  last 
public  appeal:  “Jesus  therefore  said  unto  them.  Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  among  you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light, 
that  darkness  overtake  you  not:  and  he  that  walketh  in  the 
darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.  While  ye  have  the 
light  believe  on  the  light,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light” 
(John  12:36,  36a)! 

How  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world?  How 
is  it  that  He  could  become  the  light  of  the  world?  Is  not  man 
filled  with  aversion  to  God?  Is  not  Satan  the  god  of  this  age 
and  the  prince  of  this  world?  Has  not  man  for  ages  set 
himself  to  live  his  days  according  to  his  own  philosophy  of 
life?  And  is  it  not  true  that  man  as  present  constituted  is 
hopelessly,  inextricably  and  forever  lost?  Yes,  all  these  things 
are  true ;  and  yet,  even  as  the  Lord  stepped  into  the  multitude 
of  incurables  that  lay  on  the  pavements  near  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  and  cured  a  man  who  had  lain  there  helpless  for 
thirty  and  eight  years,  even  so  He  said  that  very  day  to  the 
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Jews:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live”  (John  5:25).  God  stepped 
into  the  irretrievable  condition  man  had  brought  upon  the 
race,  and  in  the  face  of  awful  cost  to  Himself  God  sent  His 
Son  to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 

Let  us  recall,  just  for  the  moment,  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
“the  effulgence  of  his  glory  and  the  very  image  of  his  sub¬ 
stance”  (Heb.  1:3).  He  it  is,  the  Son,  who  is  “the  image  of 
the  invisible  God”  (Col.  1:15).  For  it  pleased  the  Father,  who 
ever  liveth  in  light  unapproachable,  that  “all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead”  (Col.  2:9)  should  abide  in  the  Son  in  such 
fashion  that  God  Himself  should  be  known  and  seen  in  bodily 
form.  Let  us  recall  also  two  other  things:  (1)  that  when  our 
Lord  took  on  a  body  of  flesh,  it  was  necessary  that  the  re¬ 
splendent  light  which  constituted  a  part  of  His  very  nature  as 
Son  of  God  should  be  veiled — covered  over — so  that  He  might 
mingle  with  men,  and  so  reveal  the  Father  to  them;  (2)  that 
as  God  is  light,  that  is  to  say,  omniscient,  as  God  is  fully  able 
to  set  every  fact  or  possibility  in  such  a  clear  light  that  its 
true  nature  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  also  the  Son,  being  equal 
with  the  Father,  is  in  His  person  and  in  the  manifestations 
of  the  life  He  had  in  Himself  the  perfect  instrument  which 
could  bring  light  once  more  into  the  heart  of  man  (See 
Rom.  1:21;  John  1:4). 

Our  Lord  Jesus  was  indeed  the  perfect  instrument  to 
bring  life  and  light  once  more  within  the  reach  of  man;  but 
before  He  would  be  able  to  accomplish  that  purpose  there 
were  many  difficulties  which  must  be  met  and  overcome.  We 
have  described  these  difficulties  earlier  as  the  following  con¬ 
ditions:  (1)  that  man  is  filled  with  utter  aversion  to  God; 
(2)  that  Satan  has  superimposed  upon  man  a  relentless 
tyranny;  (3)  that  man  has,  in  his  present  circumstances 
worked  out  a  complete  philosophy  of  life  adapted  to  the 
darkness  of  his  heart;  and  (4)  that  man  is  lost — ^hopelessly, 
inextricably,  and  forever  lost.  These  four  conditions  imposed 
upon  our  blessed  Lord  a  limitation.  He  must  bring  the  light 
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of  the  life  of  God  within  the  scope  of  man’s  present  circum¬ 
scribed  abilities,  knowing  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  man  but  natural  reason  and  sensuous  proof  to  which  He 
could  appeal.  Furthermore,  being  God  He  knew  that  the  god 
of  this  age,  Satan,  had  already  blinded  the  minds  of  men, 
has  enshrouded  their  thoughts  with  thick  darkness,  with 
stupor,  with  dullness,  “that  they  should  not  see  the  light  of 
the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God” 
(2  Cor.  4:4,  margin). 

Nevertheless,  our  Lord  wls  fully  able  to  meet  every  con¬ 
dition  or  limitation;  and  no  matter  what  the  cost  would  be 
to  Himself  personally.  He  would  meet  them.  His  strategy 
was  simple  but  direct.  Men  have  eyes !  Men  have  ears !  So  He 
would  perform  miracles  such  as  had  never  taken  place  since 
the  world  began  (See  John  9:32).  Then  He  would  testify, 
in  the  presence  of  the  miracle  performed,  so  that  men  would 
be  compelled  to  confess:  “that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath 
been  wrought”  is  manifest  to  all.  (See  Acts  4:16.)  By  the 
miracle  He  would  create  a  situation  which  must  be  explained, 
and  then  Himself  would  give  the  explanation,  leaving  with 
men  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting  His  testi¬ 
mony  to  it.  What  and  if  Satan  had  blinded  their  minds  and 
beclouded  their  thoughts?  Men  still  could  see.  Men  could 
hear.  Then  let  them  see!  Let  them  hear!  and  let  them  hear 
also  our  Lord’s  appeal — “I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life”  (John  8:12). 

“There  came  a  man,  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was 
John.  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  that  he  might  bear 
witness  of  the  light,  that  all  might  believe  through  him” 
(John  1:6).  Truly  the  Baptist  herald  came  first,  and  cried 
out  to  the  multitude  “Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world!”  (John  1:29).  After  this,  two  of 
John’s  disciples  sought  out  the  Lord  and  He  revealed  Himself 
unto  them  (See  John  1:39).  Then  He  Himself  sought  out 
Philip  and  showed  Philip  that  He  indeed  was  the  One  “of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  wrote”  (John 
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1:45).  Philip  called  Nathanael,  who  confessed  *‘Rabbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel”  (John  1:49). 

Then  came  the  first  sign.  He  revealed  His  glory,  not  only 
to  the  five  men  who  now  followed  Him,  but  also  to  a  wider 
circle:  His  mother,  the  servants  at  the  wedding,  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  the  guests  who  reclined  adjacent  to  His  couch 
at  table.  He  showed  them  that  He  was  able  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  that  which  had  at  the  first  been  created.  He 
turned  water  into  wine! 

Our  Lord  did  not  trust  Himself  to  any  man,  for  “he  knew 
all  men,  and  because  he  needed  not  that  any  one  should  bear 
witness  concerning  man;  for  he  himself  knew  what  was  in 
man”  (John  2:24b,  25).  And  yet  “there  was  a  man  of  the 
Pharisees  named  Nicodemus”  (John  3:1),  to  him  He  revealed 
Himself;  but  He  said  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  We 
speak  that  which  we  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which 
we  have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness”  (John  3:11). 

And  because  He  sought  to  bring  a  soul  out  of  the  disgust 
and  loathing  of  adultery.  He  asked  of  her  a  drink  of  water 
so  that  He  might  offer  to  her  “the  gift  of  God.  .  .  .  living 
water”  (John  4:10). 

And  even  to  an  officer  of  king  Herod,  one  perhaps  who 
was  not  a  pure-blooded  Israelite,  our  Lord  spoke  the  healing 
word  as  a  reward  of  personal  attachment  to  Himself,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  the  prayer  of  faith  could  be  answered 
upon  one  at  a  great  distance,  just  as  easily  as  by  the  touch 
of  His  hand  in  His  presence  (See  John  4:50). 

Likewise  with  the  incurable  who  lay  on  the  pavement 
near  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Here 
our  Lord  set  His  compassion  upon  a  man  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  only  one  out  of  the  multitude  of  incurables  in  the 
place.  He  did  not  even  demand  that  the  man  believe  or  have 
faith  that  He  could  heal  him,  for  our  Lord,  expressly  on  the 
sabbath  day,  healed  this  man  in  order  that  He  might  create 
a  situation  which  demanded  explanation.  Said  He  to  the 
Jews  afterward  “The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
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what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing;  for  what  things  soever  he 
[the  Father]  doeth,  these  the  Son  doeth  in  like  manner” 
(John  6:19). 

Then  after  the  apostles  had  been  sent  forth  by  two  and 
two  throughout  Galilee,  great  multitudes  from  all  the  cities 
of  Galilee  flocked  to  see  Jesus,  and  met  Him  in  a  desert  place 
whither  He  and  His  disciples  had  gone  to  rest.  (See  Mark 
6:32-84.)  They  abode  with  Him  until  the  day  was  indeed  far 
spent,  and  rather  than  send  them  away  empty  and  in  order 
that  He  might  the  next  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
offer  them  “the  food  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life”  (John 
6:27),  He  multiplied  five  barley  cakes  and  two  fishes  to  meet 
the  need  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  persons. 

“Again  therefore  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life”  (John  8:12).  And 
to  prove  that  He  meant  exactly  what  He  said,  “as  he  passed 
by,  he  saw  a  man  blind  from  his  birth”  (John  9:1).  And  He 
said  in  the  presence  of  the  man  and  of  the  disciples,  “When 
I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world”  (John  9:5). 
And  He  spat  on  the  ground,  made  clay  of  the  spittle  and 
anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  told 
him  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  But  He  did  this 
once  more  to  create  a  situation,  for  they  brought  the  man 
afterward  to  the  Pharisees,  who,  after  thorough  examination 
and  after  exhausting  every  possible  explanation  for  the 
miracle,  refused  to  believe  what  their  very  eyes  confirmed; 
and  they  cast  him  out  of  the  s3magogue,  saying  to  him, 
“Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us?” 
(John  9:34). 

The  last  sign  was  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
This  miracle  had  telling  effect.  “The  Pharisees  therefore 
said  among  themselves.  Behold  how  ye  prevail  nothing;  lo, 
the  world  is  gone  after  him”  (John  12:19).  And  so  the  Lord 
said  to  the  multitude,  “He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth 
not  on  me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me.  And  he  that  beholdeth 
me  beholdeth  him  that  sent  me”  (John  12:44,  45).  He  had 
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accomplished  His  purpose.  He  had  brought  before  men  sensu¬ 
ous  proof  which  was  undeniable  by  natural  reason.  So  He 
warned  all  that  heard  His  voice  by  now  saying  to  them :  “And 
if  any  man  hear  my  sayings,  and  keep  them  not,  I  judge 
him  not;  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  sayings, 
hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the  word  that  I  spake,  the  same 
will  judge  him  in  the  last  day.  For  I  spake  not  from  myself ; 
but  the  Father  that  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  command¬ 
ment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak.  And  I 
know  that  his  commandment  is  life  eternal ;  the  things  there¬ 
fore  which  I  speak,  even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me, 
so  I  speak”  (John  12:47-50). 

Cameroon,  West  Africa 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 
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THE  MINISTER  AS  PASTOR 

By  Charles  F.  Ball,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July -Sept ember  Number ,  1949) 

The  most  vital  work  of  the  minister  is  the  work  of  the 
pulpit.  Of  that  there  is  little  question.  The  strength  of  a 
church  is  in  ratio  to  the  strength  of  its  sermons  and  its 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  work  of  the  ministry 
is  not  exhausted  when  we  have  preached.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  today  who  erroneously  feel  that  preaching  is  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole. 

In  some  quarters  ritual  and  ceremony  are  emphasized 
to  the  detriment  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Truth.  There 
is  danger  that  Protestants  will  forget  that  theirs  is  a 
preaching  church — ^born  in  preaching,  based  upon  it  and 
nourished  by  it.  Central  in  the  Protestant  scheme  of  things 
is  the  Word  of  God  and  its  message  to  men.  Central  in 
the  Romanist  program  is  the  altar  with  its  form  and  ritual. 
One  appeals  to  the  eye,  the  other  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
Many  of  the  architectural  trends  and  the  worship  programs 
of  modern  churches  lean  more  to  the  priest  than  to  the 
preacher.  Since  no  altar  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  New 
Testament  or  anywhere  in  the  apostolic  church  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  see  how  it  has  grown  to  such  importance  in 
the  modern  church,  or  what  is  the  source  of  our  zeal  to 
make  it  central.  It  is  evidently  inspired  by  the  Vatican,  if 
introduced  through  the  appeal  of  some  of  our  lovers  of 
pageantry.  The  modern  use  of  “worship  centers”  as  an 
aid  to  the  church  service  is  another  distressing  sign,  an 
evidence  that  the  church  of  today  wants  to  forsake  the 
pulpit  for  the  altar. 

Search  the  New  Testament  through  and  it  will  be  seen 
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that  preaching  is  prominently  set  forth  as  the  greatest 
task  of  the  minister.  We  should,  therefore,  give  it  its 
proper  dignity  in  our  churches.  Important  as  that  office 
of  preaching  is,  however,  and  vital  as  it  is  to  the  church’s 
growth  and  welfare,  there  are  other  ministries  which  have 
been  honored  of  God  and  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
true  picture  of  our  responsibility.  I  refer  especially  now 
to  the  pastoral  relationship.  Such  a  task  is  not  exclusive 
of  the  preaching  function,  of  course.  It  is  related  to  that 
work  closely.  It  will  enrich  the  preaching  as  nothing  else 
can  do.  Blessed  be  the  church  that  has  a  preacher  who  is 
a  pastor,  and  conversely  blessed  be  the  church  that  has  a 
pastor  who  is  a  preacher. 

The  subject  of  the  pastoral  relationship  is  so  vital  and 
so  large  that  it  should  be  considered  separately,  therefore 
we  give  one  lecture  to  it  now.  Of  all  the  names  bestowed 
upon  a  clergyman  there  is  none  more  expressive  of  the 
warmth  and  richness  of  his  office  than  the  name  pastor. 
To  call  him  a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  preacher,  a  rector,  presby¬ 
ter,  elder,  minister  or  parson  would  carry  a  certain  honor 
and  dignity  and  would  emphasize  one  facet  of  his  duty,  but 
none  of  these  names  nor  all  together  can  express  what  is 
in  the  name  pastor.  Here  is  the  one  title  “without  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.”  Here  is  the  title  understood 
and  honored  by  the  churches  around  the  world.  Here  is 
the  title  of  our  Lord’s  choice,  for  did  He  not  say  “I  am  the 
good  shepherd”?  What  is  that  but  a  claim  to  be  the  good 
Pastor?  The  Latin  word  “pastor”  means  a  shepherd  and 
comes  from  “pasco,”  to  feed,  whence  comes  also  our  word 
pasture. 

The  use  of  the  term  pastor  links  us  at  once  with  Christ 
the  chief  Shepherd.  That  is  no  small  advantage.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  to  see  how  often  He  spoke  of  His  relationship  to 
His  own  under  this  figure  of  speech.  He  said  “I  am  the 
good  shepherd,”  “I  know  my  sheep  by  name,”  “I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,”  “I  lay  down  my  life  for  my  sheep.”  He 
looked  out  on  the  multitudes  that  thronged  Him  to  see  a 
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miracle  and  He  felt  compassion  for  them,  when  He  said 
“They  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.”  He  called  them 
“lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  He  said  “Other  sheep 
I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring.” 

Over  and  over  our  Lord  referred  to  His  office  in  this 
way.  Then  at  last,  when  He  was  correcting  Peter  and  draw¬ 
ing  from  him  a  statement  of  love.  He  said  “Simon,  son  of 
John,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?”  And  when  Peter 
professed  his  love  Jesus  said  “Feed  my  lambs,  tend  my 
sheep,  be  a  shepherd,  do  the  work  of  a  pastor  to  them.” 

Peter  never  completely  forgot  that  word  of  the  Savior^s 
because  in  later  years,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his 
epistle  and  think  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
the  letter,  he  said  “Ye  were  going  astray  like  sheep,  but 
are  now  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls.” 
The  word  bishop  shares  honors  with  the  term  pastor  but 
does  not  express  the  same  relationship,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
contains  the  same  rich  depth  of  meaning.  Bishop  is  from 
an  Anglo-Saxon  word  biscop  which  comes  in  turn  from 
the  Greek  episkopos,  meaning  overseer  (cpi,  over;  skopos, 
look). 

Peter  closed  his  first  epistle  with  a  word  of  fatherly 
advice  to  the  ministers  of  his  day  and  every  day,  “Feed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you”;  and  as  he  wrote 
those  words  he  was  remembering  that  morning  on  the  shore 
of  Galilee’s  sea  when  after  a  night  of  fruitless  toil  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  threefold  confession  of  his  love  for 
Christ.  Hear  him,  then,  as  he  amplifies  the  words  of  the 
Lord  spoken  so  many  years  before:  “Feed  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God’s  heritage,  but  being 
examples  to  the  flock.  And  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.” 

Now,  the  pastoral  idea  was  not  confined  to  Christ  and 
the  twelve  disciples.  It  is  to  be  seen  as  well  in  Paul,  who 
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wrote  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  saying  “Take  heed  unto 
yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  to  feed  the  church  of  the 
Lord  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  In  all  things 
I  give  you  an  example.”  It  is  seen  too  through  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church  since  apostolic  days.  Those  letters  of 
the  New  Testament  which  deal  with  the  minister’s  shep¬ 
herd  relationship  to  the  church  we  have  called  Pastoral 
Epistles.  The  whole  consideration  and  study  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  has  been  called  Pastoral  Theology.  'There 
is  never  an  ordination  or  installation  service  but  that  young 
men  are  reminded  of  these  matters  afresh  by  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  who  are  commissioned  to  deliver 
then  a  “charge  to  the  pastor”  and  to  bring  to  his  attention 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  his  high  office.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  ponders  the  significance  of  the  name  pastor  and 
takes  to  heart  the  implications  in  the  honored  title. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  this  side  of  the  min¬ 
isterial  office  would  be  raised  to  greater  dignity  if  only 
someone  had  translated  the  twenty-third  Psalm  thus,  “The 
Lord  is  my  pastor.”  Such  a  rendering  might  shock  a  few 
and  yet  would  be  absolutely  synonymous  with  the  accepted 
reading,  for  “shepherd”  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
and  “pastor”  the  Latin  for  the  same  thing.  It  might  be 
greatly  profitable  in  these  lectures  if  I  were  to  hang  our 
whole  discussion  of  the  pastoral  function  on  the  great 
twenty-third  Psalm.  Certainly  it  would  give  us  a  lofty  ideal 
for  pastoral  work  today  if  we  were  to  emulate  the  great 
Shepherd. 

Here  is  the  function  of  a  pastor  according  to  the 
twenty-third  Psalm:  “He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures”  (the  sheep  fed,  filled  and  satisfied) ;  “He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters”  (guided,  quieted  and  comforted) ; 
“He  restoreth  my  soul”  (renewing  me  when  I  wander  as  a 
sheep) ;  “He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness” 
(watching  for  my  welfare,  guiding  me  into  right  paths) ; 
“Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  .  .  .  thou  art  with 
me”  (accompanying  me  so  that  I  am  not  alone) ;  “Thy  rod 
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and  thy  staff  .  .  (The  rod,  literally,  is  a  club  for  defense, 
the  staff  a  cane  to  lean  on  so  as  to  support  one’s  weariness; 
so  here  is  .protection  from  the  enemy,  also  support  in  weak¬ 
ness) ;  “He  prepareth  a  table”  (feeding,  nourishing  me; 
that  is  sustenance) ;  “My  cup  runneth  over”  (that  is  abund¬ 
ance).  Eac|i  thought  mentioned  here  tells  of  the  pastor’s 
business.  Each  one  might  be  enlarged  upon  and  amplified 
with  blessing.  Surely  in  the  light  of  this  beautiful  picture 
of  the  divine  Shepherd  our  pastoral  work  must  take  on  a 
new  meaning  and  a  new  importance.  For  is  not  this  exactly 
what  is  expected  of  a  pastor  to  the  present  day? 

In  the  popular  mind,  however,  pastoral  work  is  thought 
to  be  a  matter  of  visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  poor,  presid¬ 
ing  at  marriages  and  funerals,  baptizing,  saying  kind  words 
to  strangers,  comforting  the  unfortunate,  and  going  from 
door  to  door  ringing  bells,  wheedling  an  unwilling  attend¬ 
ance  out  of  delinquent  deadheads.  Many  a  man  fills  up  his 
day  with  a  series  of  petty  visits  to  the  women  of  the 
congregation  who,  unless  there  is  some  genuine  need,  are 
embarrassed  to  see  him.  Many  of  us  ministers  pass  through 
great  tribulation  on  this  score,  and  find  it  to  be  a  bondage 
originating  in  a  day  when  men  worked  at  home  and  when 
the  visit  of  the  pastor  was  a  great  event  for  the  entire 
family.  Upon  his  appearance  every  activity  ceased  and 
father,  mother  and  children  were  assembled  in  the  parlor 
to  discuss  spiritual  problems  and  to  be  led  in  prayer  by 
the  pastor.  I  wish  it  were  so  today.  But  after  eighteen 
years  of  unwillingness  to  accept  this  fact  I  say  to  you 
emphatically.  That  day  has  gone.  The  father  is  at  the 
factory  or  office  all  day,  the  mother  is  downtown,  the 
children  are  at  school  and  all  the  conditions  of  our  modern 
life  are  changed.  Every  man  knows  that  to  run  a  business 
today  on  medieval  methods  would  be  to  invite  failure.  But 
what  all  are  not  willing  to  concede  is  that  by  the  same 
token  to  run  a  church  program  in  the  old-fashioned  way  is 
a  form  of  drudgery  for  which  there  is  no  call  or  warrant 
at  present.  The  utility  of  the  type  of  visitation  that  leads 
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a  minister  up  one  block  and  down  another,  rounding  up 
members  and  leaving  his  calling  card  at  half  the  doors  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  session  may  listen  to  a 
report  on  his  peripatetic  energy,  is  questionable  indeed  and 
in  modern  circles  is  the  subject  of  widespread  skepticism. 

One  critic  has  called  pastoral  visitation  of  the  type  out¬ 
lined  ‘‘consecrated  loafing.*’  I  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
that  bona  fide  visitation  of  a  pastor  which  answers  the 
needs  of  his  people:  sickness,  grief,  sorrow,  reverses  in  life, 
problems  of  guidance,  prospects  for  membership  or  de¬ 
linquents.  All  such  cases  are  legitimate  demands  on  a  min¬ 
ister’s  time.  They  represent  not  just  social  calling  but  a 
definite  need.  Still,  the  man  who  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  parlors  and  drawing  rooms  trying  to  pile  up  a  record 
and  to  conduct  a  visitation  marathon  will  have  nothing  to 
offer  when  he  is  in  the  pulpit,  unless  it  be  the  gossip  he  has 
gathered  during  the  week.  Any  church  that  is  awake  to  the 
conditions  of  our  day  would  rather  have  their  pastor  busy 
in  planning  activities  for  the  life  of  the  church  and  sermons 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  people  than  to  be  ever  so  busy 
in  ringing  doorbells  with  the  zeal  of  a  Fuller  Brush  man. 

Nearly  all  Protestant  churches  are  run  on  the  old 
village-plan  where  one  man  is  supposed  to  do  ever3rthing. 
Churches  are  all  searching  for  a  preacher  who  will  be  a 
spell-binder  to  draw  the  crowds.  He  is  expected  besides 
to  organize  the  work,  raise  the  money,  teach  the  young, 
do  all  the  personal  work,  take  care  of  the  advertising  and 
visit  all  the  homes  at  least  once  a  year.  Now,  a  village- 
church  in  a  city  environment  is  ridiculous.  If  only  our 
church  officals  would  realize  that  by  this  kind  of  a  setup 
men  and  money  are  being  squandered  in  an  attempt  to  do 
the  impossible,  with  no  real  results!  No  one  man  can  prop¬ 
erly  visit  and  be  counselor  and  pastor  to  more  than  four 
or  five  hundred  people.  You  can  preach  to  ten  thousand 
almost  as  easily  as  you  could  to  a  hundred,  but  you  could 
not  as  easily  care  for  their  needs.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  an  organization  which  cannot  be  equaled  in 
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the  world,  seeks  to  have  one  priest  for  every  four  hundred 
parishioners.  We  in  our  great  city  churches  are  understaffed 
and  unable  to  do  the  pastoral  job  that  is  needed.  To  visit 
them  all  annually  in  a  city  church  would  require  a  superman. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  pulpit  committees  set  out  to  find. 

Now  since  the  pastor  is  a  shepherd,  we  would  all  do  well 
to  observe  and  examine  the  shepherd  of  Biblical  times  and 
learn  from  his  work  what  responsibility  rests  upon  us.  The 
word  shepherd  as  applied  to  a  minister  of  Christ  is  simply 
a  figure  of  speech  used  to  set  forth  a  relationship  between 
the  minister  and  the  church.  It  is  in  this  case  a  strong  figure. 
Its  obvious  lessons  are  inescapable. 

A  Watchman.  The  first  responsibility  for  a  shepherd  is  to 
be  a  watchman.  Out  on  the  hills  there  are  wolves,  hyenas, 
bears,  lions  and  preying  beasts.  Up  in  the  sky  there  are 
vultures.  Dangers  are  lurking  and  the  sheep  are  so  helpless 
as  they  huddle  there,  unconscious  of  the  danger.  The  shep¬ 
herd  needs  a  rod,  stout  and  heavy  to  ward  off  the  enemy. 

Then  too  there  are  human  enemies,  bandits  who  plunder 
the  fold  and  make  it  their  business  to  steal  sheep.  In  the 
light  of  this  the  shepherd’s  job  is  clear.  The  pastor’s  job  is 
the  same.  Your  job  is  to  keep  an  eye  open  for  these  enemies. 
There  is  to  be  no  drowsiness  but  constant  vigilance  for  the 
welfare  of  the  flock,  for  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you 
not  sparing  the  flock.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
rivers  rise  and  the  valleys  and  fields  are  flooded.  The  flock 
may  be  cut  off  from  the  fold.  Sheep  may  be  lost.  It  is  easy 
for  them  to  wander  away.  So  the  shepherd  who  knows  his 
business  has  to  be  watchful  to  ward  off  any  attack  and  to 
save  his  sheep  from  disaster.  Be  a  watchman. 

I  have  painted  a  picture  of  the  shepherds  of  Judea  but  it 
is  exactly  true  of  the  church  in  America.  The  world  teems 
with  forces  hostile  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  therefore  to 
His  Church.  From  within  and  from  without  the  enemy  seeks 
to  work  us  woe.  Did  not  Paul  the  great  apostle  warn  of 
“wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing”?  He  was  speaking  of  the  attack 
from  within.  It  is  subtle  and  hardly  recognizable.  Who  would 
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think  of  looking  for  Satan  in  the  pulpit?  And  yet  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  asked  to  do.  We  are  told,  when  we  are 
looking  for  Satan,  not  to  forget  to  look  in  the  pulpit.  So 
reads  2  Corinthians  11:13-15:  “For  such  are  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles 
of  Christ.  And  no  marvel;  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his 
ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the  ministers  of  righteous¬ 
ness.” 

You  are  therefore  divinely  commissioned  to  be  a  watch¬ 
man  to  the  flock,  keeping  an  eye  open  for  any  force  that 
could  be  hostile  to  the  church.  “Watch,  therefore,  take  heed 
under  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers;  for  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.”  Safeguarding  the  sheep 
is  a  prime  factor  in  pastoral  work.  Young  men  need  to  be 
protected  from  overwhelming  temptation.  Young  girls  must 
be  protected  from  unnecessary  dangers.  Degenerating,  de¬ 
moralizing  amusements  are  soliciting  the  patronage  of  our 
people,  and  some  of  these  people  are  not  discerning  enough 
to  see  the  deceitfulness  of  these  things.  Instead  of  rising  up 
against  them  they  drift  unconsciously  into  them.  At  first  they 
abhor,  then  they  tolerate  and  at  last  they  embrace.  There  is 
need  of  strong  shepherds  to  interpret  the  times,  and  to  antici- 
'  pate  the  perils  and  warn  the  sheep  from  the  precipice  over 
which  others  have  fallen  to  their  spiritual  hurt. 

One  of  the  deepest  concerns  of  our  Christian  leaders 
today  is  the  appalling  losses  in  church  work.  Many  join, 
drift  along  for  a  time,  and  never  seem  to  take  root  and 
grow.  They  become  delinquent  and  disinterested  drifters 
and  are  seen  no  more.  If  the  pastor  were  truly  a  watchman 
to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  worldliness  the  losses 
would  be  much  lighter  and  the  churches  stronger.  Be  a 
watchman ! 

A  Physician.  Secondly  the  pastor  must  be  a  physician  to 
the  sheep.  They  are  sometimes  sick.  They  have  diseases  and 
accidents.  They  cut  themselves  on  the  rocks.  They  fall  victims 
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to  distemper  and  sometimes  break  their  bones.  There  is  no 
pastor  who  is  not  fully  aware  that  some  of  his  people  need 
more  care  than  others.  Some  are  chronically  sick — sick 
sisters  enjoying  their  illness.  Some  need  to  be  nursed  along. 
Some  limp  badly.  Some  have  spiritual  colds,  and  some  are 
undernourished  and  puny  because  they  have  no  appetite.  I 
have  seen  some  who  are  positively  dyspeptic,  and  some  are 
bilious  all  the  time  and  not  nice  to  know.  Every  verse  in 
God’s  Book  is  a  feast  spread  before  them,  but  they  pick  at  it 
and  fail  to  let  it  nourish  them  and  impart  its  strength.  Who 
has  not  seen  church  members  suffering  from  malnutrition — 
and  in  a  weakened  state  they  are  prey  to  all  the  germs  with 
which  the  religious  atmosphere  abounds? 

The  Scriptures  point  to  the  possibility  of  fainting  and 
show  how  it  can  be  prevented.  Any  man  who  really  knows 
his  people  will  recognize  the  withered  hand,  the  lame  feet,  the 
blind  eyes  and  the  deaf  ears.  Humanity  is  so  constituted  that 
there  seems  to  be  never  a  time  when  there  is  not  someone 
ailing  in  the  church  mentally,  morally  or  spiritually.  It  is 
very  necessary  therefore  that  the  pastor,  like  the  Good 
Shepherd,  should  move  among  the  fold  using  all  his  skill  to 
heal  the  wounds,  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearts,  to  show  him¬ 
self  a  good  shepherd  in  bereavement  and  in  mourning.  For 
every  misfortune  that  can  come  or  every  sickness  that  can 
lay  hold  on  the  people  he  must  prove  himself  a  doctor  of 
souls  worthy  of  the  Great  Physician  who  called  him. 

A  Leader.  In  the  third  place  the  shepherd  must  be  a 
leader.  Sheep  have  not  the  faculty  of  finding  their  way  home. 
They  follow  the  leader.  They  need  someone  to  think  for  them. 
They  have  no  sense  of  direction.  Birds  do,  but  sheep  don’t. 
“The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib; 
but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.” 
Sheep  do  not  go  out  in  the  morning  foraging  for  good 
pasture;  they  wait  to  be  led. 

Even  so  with  a  congregation  and  pastor.  He  must  know 
the  good  pasture,  how  to  lead  his  people  in  paths  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  beside  the  still  waters.  Some  have  not  yet 
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learned  the  art  of  pastoral  leading.  They  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  drive.  Now,  no  shepherd  can  drive  sheep.  You  can 
drive  hogs  and  mules,  but  not  sheep.  They  will  scatter  every 
time  and  get  lost.  The  shepherd  who  uses  a  whip  to  lash  and 
cut  and  force  his  flock  will  find  himself  in  constant  trouble. 
The  pastor  who  tries  to  drive  his  people  in  like  manner  will 
come  to  grief.  Instead  of  driving  them  he  must  go  before 
them.  He  must  lead  them.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that 
the  pastor  has  leadership  qualities.  In  thought,  in  activity, 
in  sheer  ability  and  in  spirituality  he  should  be  ahead  of  the 
crowd.  His  training  should  fit  him  for  such  a  position.  It  is 
tragic  when  it  is  not  so.  Too  many  pastors  are  of  small 
caliber,  and  try  to  make  up  for  this  lack  by  scolding  and 
declaiming  and  exhorting  instead  of  going  on  ahead  and 
pointing  out  the  goals.  Leadership  therefore  is  essential. 

A  Restorer.  A  good  shepherd  must  also  be  a  savior.  That 
is  to  say,  his  work  is  in  great  measure  rescue  work.  I  am  not 
referring  to  rescue-mission  work,  but  to  the  fact  that  sheep 
lose  their  way.  They  wander  from  home  like  the  prodigal. 
Through  folly  and  stupidity  they  get  away  from  the  flock, 
lose  their  way  in  the  thicket  and  fall  into  the  pit  or  the 
marsh.  We  call  it  being  backslidden,  delinquent,  fallen,  indif¬ 
ferent.  These  people  are  the  bane  of  the  ministry.  On  every 
church-roll  they  swell  the  numbers  but  they  are  nowhere  to 
be  found  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  They  have  wandered  away.  They 
are  lost,  strayed  or  stolen.  Many  a  minister  takes  it  as  a 
personal  insult  that  these  are  not  in  the  fold  Sunday  morning. 
He  feels  that  they  have  forsaken  him  and  are  roving  because 
they  don’t  like  him.  With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  it  is  easy 
to  say.  Good  riddance. 

The  fact  is,  our  losses  of  this  kind  are  tremendous  over 
the  years.  Much  of  this  is  inevitable  and  can  be  charged  to 
the  fact  that  the  sheep  were  not  really  of  the  fold  in  the  first 
place.  But  much  of  it  could  be  corrected  by  a  good  pastor 
who  is  a  faithful  shepherd,  willing  to  go  out  after  the  one 
and  reclaim  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  “It  is  the  way  the 
Master  went ;  should  not  the  servant  tread  it  still  ?”  Many  are 
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the  causes  of  these  casualties  by  the  way.  A  loved  one  dies 
and  the  pastor  ignores  or  is  ignorant  of  the  need.  A  young 
lady  of  the  Women's  Club  is  studying  a  course  in  philosophy. 
She  has  intellectual  doubts.  She  has  never  been  at  the  center 
of  Christianity  anyway,  so  now  feels  no  need  of  help  and 
drifts.  A  young  woman  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and  at  the 
very  eve  of  consummation  the  pact  is  broken  and  she  con¬ 
templates  suicide.  A  couple  have  quarreled  and  are  about 
to  separate,  the  church  and  the  pastor  don’t  seem  to  care. 
They  are  too  busy.  This  is  why  I  say  a  man  must  be  willing 
to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  and  go  out  in  the  mountains 
seeking  the  one  who  has  strayed  away,  and  finding  him  carry 
him  in  his  bosom  back  to  the  warmth  of  the  fold. 

A  Provider.  The  pastor  must  be  able  to  lead  the  sheep  to 
the  water  and  the  good  pasture.  That  is,  he  must  feed  the 
flock  of  God  over  which  he  is  made  overseer.  Many  a  sheep 
is  going  weak  and  sick  for  lack  of  food.  Milton  described 
many  modern  congregations  when  he  said,  “The  hungry 
sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.”  Just  as  soon  as  the  spiritual 
food  is  withheld  or  diluted,  the  people  become  emaciated  and 
gaunt  and  lean  spiritually. 

The  world  is  full  of  books  on  how  to  preach  good  sermons, 
the  method  and  manner  of  presentation,  the  structure  and 
analysis  of  an  address.  I  would  not  detract  from  one  of  them. 
But  a  few  books  should  be  written  on  the  subject  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  diet  and  vitamins,  which  would  build  up  the  people 
and  make  them  strong  in  Christ. 

Let  the  pastor  be  an  artist  in  his  choice  and  presentation 
of  spiritual  food.  He  will  have  to  be  a  man  of  variety,  for 
before  him  sit  the  cultured  souls  who  want  it  poetic,  the 
practical  souls  who  want  it  prosaic,  the  aesthetic  souls  who 
want  it  dramatic  and  rhetorical,  the  emotionalist  who  con¬ 
siders  it  a  flat  failure  unless  he  has  been  entertained  and  he 
had  goose  pimples  up  and  down  his  back  at  least  twice  in 
the  sermon,  and  the  showman  who  lives  and  moves  for  a 
meeting  that  resembles  a  spiritual  floor-show.  By  the  time  a 
man  pleases  them  all  he  is  as  versatile  as  a  chameleon.  But 
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whatever  be  your  style  make  it  a  fast  rule  that  you  will  feed 
the  flock.  Don’t  let  them  starve  by  waving  a  rose,  however 
beautiful,  or  dashing  some  perfume,  however  fragrant,  on 
them.  Give  them  food.  Milk  at  first  and  then  meat,  and  then 
encourage  them  to  “develop  an  appetite  for  the  Word  of 
God  that  they  may  grow  thereby.” 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remembered  that  not  every  man 
is  chosen  to  be  a  pastor.  Some  openly  admit  that  they  despise 
pastoral  work.  They  have  no  interest  in  it,  no  love  for  it. 
They  enjoy  study  and  books,  and  revel  in  preaching  as  the 
“be-all  and  the  end-all.”  Usually  this  kind  delivers  himself  of 
a  bookish  sermon  that  would  freeze  the  heart  of  the  Sphinx. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  less  glamor  to 
the  pastor  than  to  the  preacher.  There  are  fewer  reporters, 
and  the  world  does  not  stop  to  admire.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  work  is  exhausting  and  sometimes  tedious.  It  does  not 
look  important.  To  brighten  one  home  with  a  word  of  counsel 
and  a  prayer,  to  turn  one  slave  of  drink  to  decency,  to  un¬ 
tangle  the  knotted  skein  of  a  couple’s  married  life  may  seem 
like  paltry  work  compared  to  making  a  hit  with  the  crowd. 
But  it  is  not  paltry  in  the  light  of  eternity.  If  a  man  wants 
applause  he  should  stay  out  of  the  ministry  altogether. 

The  greatest  things  that  a  minister  does  may  be  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  him,  but  the  finest  things  he 
does  are  often  out  of  sight.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  final 
day  when  we  gather  around  the  Throne  and  the  Chief  Shep¬ 
herd  shall  appear  it  will  not  then  be  a  question  of  eloquence 
or  popularity  or  how  big  a  barrel  you  collected  or  how  many 
sermons  you  published,  but  rather  “Did  you  feed  my  lambs? 
Did  you  tend  my  sheep?” 

River  Forest,  Illinois 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
CHAPLAIN 

By  Ernest  L.  Chase 

Editor*!  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  serving  as  director  of 
Chaplain  Counselors  for  Industry,  Inc.,  himself  a  business  and  re¬ 
search  engineer.  Some  of  the  official  board  of  this  corporation  belong 
to  the  board  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  also.  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
therefore  takes  pleasure  in  publicizing  the  conclusions  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  leader. 

One  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Reformation  period, 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  gave  clear  expression  to  a 
belief  long  assumed  by  thousands  of  Christians  before  and 
since,  when  he  said  **Man,  even  by  natural  instinct,  possesses 
some  sense  of  a  deity.”  Varying  his  explanation  he  also 
declared  “All  have  by  nature  an  innate  persuasion  of  the 
divine  existence,”  and  “An  idea  of  God  is  naturally  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  men.”  His  free  expression  was  not  inhibited 
by  the  utterance  of  the  positivistic  and  mechanistic  school 
of  psychologists  who,  coming  a  few  centuries  later,  would 
cast  out  God  and  all  value-characteristics  as  unscientific. 
He  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures  more  significant  facts 
about  human  nature  than  their  theories  had  ever  conceived. 
Revelation  was  ruling  his  reason.  By  it  he  also  learned,  as 
others  have  too,  of  God’s  prescription  for  man’s  universal 
maladjustment — disunion  away  from  his  Maker. 

THE  EXPERIMENT 

When  there  is  revelation  from  God  we  need  no  other 
endorsement  for  the  facts ;  nevertheless  there  should  be 
interest  upon  finding  scientific  confirmation  today  for  the 
innate  knowing  of  God  just  mentioned.  In  a  recent  counsel¬ 
ing  experiment  2530  men  were  dealt  with,  examined  and 
influenced  through  “insight  counseling,”  a  new  adaptation 
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of  personal  work  now  being  used  for  Christ  by  industry 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  implications  for  all  personal  evan¬ 
gelism).  These  purposeful-adjustment  interviews  called 
counseling  have  been  in  process  by  the  writer  over  a  period 
of  more  than  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  all  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  time-tested,  correlated  and  evaluated. 

The  PSJ  Industries — a  name  we  may  use  to  conceal  the 
firm’s  real  identity — employed  its  men  in  light-metal  stamp¬ 
ing,  printing,  binding,  woodwork  and  other  occupations. 
Here  on  the  premises  w’here  the  men  worked  was  the  place 
that  the  counseling  experiment  began.  Indeed,  much  of  it 
had  to  be  continued  in  the  office  and  home  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  after  the  man  left  this  particular  business  connection, 
for  the  severance  rate  was  high.  Conditions  under  which 
the  long  test  was  conducted  may  not  have  been  ideal,  but 
the  general  situation  proved  itself  such  as  to  allow  sufficient 
control  and  opportunity  of  follow-up.  We  were  able  con¬ 
sequently  to  apply  the  methods  of  modern  scientific  re¬ 
search. 

The  total  personnel  available  during  the  period  of  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  PSJ  Industries  was  over  11,000  men.  All 
of  those  ever  to  be  counselled  came  to  us  because  they  were 
“in  trouble” — having  been  sought  out  by  us  personally  or 
sent  in  because  of  a  sense  of  need.  They  reported  volun¬ 
tarily.  This  gave  a  great  initial  advantage,  as  will  be 
understood  by  every  experienced  counselor.  In  contrast  to 
most  scientific  experiments,  then,  such  effectiveness  as  was 
attained  must  be  credited  to  the  favor  of  the  Lord,  to  new 
insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  his  motivation  as  gained 
from  the  Word,  and  to  the  use  of  non-conventional  though 
scientific  techniques  of  counseling,  themselves  based  on  new 
concepts  of  man’s  basic  urges  and  on  methods  for  employ¬ 
ing  the  inner  and  outer  forces  which  motivate  him. 

When  the  experiment  began  in  1930  one  of  the  hypotheses 
being  followed  was  that  man  had  an  instinctual  urge  to 
worship  God  whom  he  perceived  of  as  existing,  although 
not  always  consciously,  and  to  whom  he  “by  nature”  (Rom. 
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2:14-15)  acknowledged  the  blameworthiness  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions  and  the  justice  of  their  punishment.  In  the  early  days 
we  called  the  treatment  or  techniques  being  used  in  the 
work  of  counseling  fundamental  therapy.  To  differentiate 
it  from  pagan  psychotherapy,  however,  we  ourselves  would 
call  it  “pneuma-psychotherapy.”  It  has  been  spoken  of 
popularly  as  chaplain  counseling,  but  in  scientific  industrial 
circles  the  technical  name  being  given  is  insight  counseling. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  purposes  of  the  experiment 
have  been  practical  rather  than  speculative.  We  sought  to 
investigate  and  understand  the  deep  inner  need  of  each  man 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  see  this  for  himself,  and  to  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ  and  His  claims.  Then 
we  assisted  to  bring  about  adjustment  to  God  and  life- 
situations,  and  interestedly  watched  what  happened  and  did 
what  we  could  to  nurture  growth  here.  We  acted  as  it 
were  like  a  catalytic  agent  to  initiate  and  accelerate  change, 
which  could  be  followed  later  by  growth  into  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  spiritual  or  psychological  insight  and  adjustment. 
It  was  found  that  if  good  spiritual  insight  were  attained 
the  major  battle  was  won  for  eventual,  total  adjustment  to 
Christ.  Of  course  there  is  no  permanent  or  absolutely 
perfect  adjustment  possible  in  this  world. 

In  each  of  the  2530  recorded  cases  there  was  sooner  or 
later  some  spiritual  insight  being  professed,  though  it  was 
very  doubtful  in  848  of  the  men  whose  lapses,  backsliding 
and  discouraging  failures  seem  to  testify  only  to  a  surface 
change.  Such  cases  were  classed  as  doubtful;  but  it  must 
be  added  that  serious  lapses  and  backsliding  occurred  in 
many  too  whose  changeover  was  something  more  positive 
and  permanent.  In  520  instances  there  was  so  good  a 
spiritual  insight  and  adjustment  as  to  transform  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  manifesting  itself  in  good  to  fair  psychological 
change  with  gradual  maturation  of  personality.  Indeed, 
these  adjustments  were  such  that  few  have  had  known 
setbacks  during  the  varying  periods  (up  to  sixteen  years) 
of  observation.  In  the  remaining  1172  cases  there  was,  in 
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general,  less  spiritual  insight  gained,  although  all  of  them 
showed  more  than  surface  change  and  an  increased  ad¬ 
justment  to  life-situations  on  every  level — spiritual,  social 
and  personal. 

The  two  latter  groups  of  1692  men,  representing  67% 
of  the  total  to  be  interviewed,  showed  specific  signs  of  new 
life  in  Christ  or  of  being  born  again.  Our  human  judg¬ 
ment  is  always  subject  to  error,  but  nevertheless  here  was 
subjective  and  objective  evidence  of  more  than  mere  psycho¬ 
logical  alteration,  enough  to  remove  any  doubt  about  there 
being  a  spiritual  transformation. 

We  clearly  recognize  that  the  procedures  and  results 
of  the  experiment  were  of  necessity  viewed,  interpreted 
and  evaluated  by  means  of  our  own  personal  Christian 
presuppositions,  our  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
truth.  We  sought,  however,  to  be  objective  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  of  our  decisions  about 
others,  as  also  about  self,  can  only  be  based  on  our  own 
subjective  notions  and  are  in  consequence  modified  by  our 
preconceptions,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  with  our  personal 
consent  overrides  them  so  as  to  impart  His  divine  wisdom? 
It  must  be  remembered  as  well  that  rationalistic  scientists 
must  view  their  phenomena  and  data  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  that  is,  from  their  own  non-Christian  bias  and  uncon¬ 
scious,  antisupernatural  assumptions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  an  indus¬ 
trial  experiment,  but  only  from  its  data  and  techniques  to 
seek  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  effects  left  by 
the  fall  and  the  subsequent  redemption  of  man.  Before 
we  leave  the  data  altogether,  however,  it  may  be  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  speak  of  one  special  group  among  those  counselled, 
namely,  unbelievers  in  the  living  God.  Approximately  two 
per  cent  of  the  2530  men  to  be  interviewed  had  claimed  in 
the  first  contact  that  they  were  atheistic  or  agnostic.  To 
them  this  world  was  probably  the  only  reality,  and  death 
ended  all.  We  gave  such  individuals  more  careful  attention 
and  treatment  than  the  large  majority  who  admitted  be- 
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lieving  in  an  invisible  world  beyond  the  present  one  and  in 
a  Being  of  a  higher  nature  to  whom  they  owed  fear  or 
reverence.  Incidentally,  of  the  majority  group  around 
38%  were  nominal  church  members,  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic,  of  whom  only  some  three  per  cent  showed  understand¬ 
ing  about  or  any  evidence  of  what  the  Lord  Jesus  called  a 
new  birth. 

Perhaps  it  was  favorable  to  this  experiment  that  the 
radical  ideas  of  the  two  per  cent  had  been  humbled  by 
their  immediate  trouble,  so  that  most  of  them  were  found 
to  be  more  agnostic  than  atheistic.  The  usual  bombast 
found  in  this  class  of  people  was  less  noticeable,  certainly. 
During  repeated  contacts,  as  we  listened  and  prayerfully 
looked  back  of  these  men’s  words,  at  their  attitudes  and 
emotional  states,  it  became  apparent  to  the  counselor  that 
everyone  among  them  was  deceived  in  his  reasoning.  Each 
individual  ultimately  gave  positive  evidence  that  he  in¬ 
tuitively  believed  that  “God  is’*  even  when  his  reason 
attempted  a  denial.  From  behind  the  veil  of  psychic  or 
self-consciousness  in  these  two  per  cent  came  faint  but  un¬ 
mistakable  phenomena  evidencing  extra-sensory  urges  and 
unreasoned  apperception  of  a  Power  above  themselves  to 
which  they  knew  they  were  responsible  for  themselves.  It 
was  also  noted  that  conscience  in  varying  degrees  of  ac¬ 
tivity  was  manifest  inside  all  of  them,  with  its  work  of 
accusing  or  excusing.  Sometimes  this  was  accompanied  too 
by  quasi-denials,  but  still  the  fact  of  their  theistic  convic¬ 
tion  could  not  be  doubted.  In  such  a  widespread  acceptance 
of  God  without  one  single  exception  there  is  likely  an  im¬ 
plication,  at  leagt  within  the  American  milieu,  tending  to¬ 
ward  universality.  So  from  the  men  observed  we  found 
ourselves  bound  to  accept  as  truth,  not  alone  as  a  theory, 
that  “all  have  by  nature  an  innate  perception  of  the  divine 
existence.” 


TRICHOTOMY 

The  psychological  accuracy  of  the  Scriptural  view  on 
man’s  personality  was  postulated  in  the  experiment  that  we 
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have  outlined.  But  just  what  is  this  view’?  Of  course  we 
find  in  the  Bible  not  merely  the  guiding  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  though  Scripture  itself  is  not  a  text-book  in  this 
or  any  other  science,  but  also  the  foundations  of  that  mis¬ 
understood,  poorly  defined  and  little-know’n  science  of  the 
human  spirit,  pneumatology.  Ever  to  understand  the  inner 
man  one  must  hear  what  God  has  to  say  about  both  the 
pneuma  and  the  psyche.  The  Word  alone  has  inerrant 
knowledge  of  man’s  spiritual  and  psychical  nature,  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  given  man  w’ith  the  express  purpose  of 
causing  him  to  see  his  deep  need  or  sickness  w’ithin,  so 
that  he  might  appreciate  God’s  remedy  therefor.  WTiile 
it  is  true  that  the  Bible  revelation  contains  the  only  fully 
scientific  conclusions  on  the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
psychology,  yet  it  is  not  ahvays  accepted  that  even  the 
Scriptural  statement  of  these  truths  must  be  subjected  to 
Holy  Spirit  enlightenment  for  a  correct  interpretation. 
Human  reason  cannot  cope  w’ith  revelation  unaided. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  said,  the  opinions  of  some  theolo¬ 
gians  vary  w’idely  over  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
soul.  Because  this  distinction  has  proved  vital  to  effective 
counseling  we  proceed  to  discuss  it  now*.  The  heathen 
philosopher  Aristotle  provided  a  mold  for  the  belief  of 
future  generations  when  he  divided  human  nature  into  tw'o 
parts,  body  (soma)  and  soul  (psyche).  Neither  this  pagan 
thinker  nor  modern  social  scientists  seem  to  have  had  any 
light  on  a  third  part  of  man’s  nature,  which  is  a  distinct 
spirit  (pneuma).  The  early  Church  Fathers,  however,  re¬ 
fusing  to  follow  pagan  thoueht  on  this  point,  later  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  teaching  called  the  trichotomy  of  man  which 
makes  a  clear  differentiation  between  man’s  pneuma  and 
psyche.  To  them  accordingly  a  human  being  was  pneuma- 
psyche-soma,  altogether.  Our  Bible  study  of  man  seems  to 
confirm  this  three-in-one  unity,  although  w’e  choose  to  think 
of  it  dynamically  as  a  triunity  rather  than  a  trichotomy 
because  the  latter  connotes  division  into  three  parts  more 
than  it  does  a  threefold  unity. 
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Unfortunately  in  those  early  days  of  the  church,  as 
also  still  today,  there  was  a  tendency  among  theologians  to 
trust  the  reasoning  of  their  minds  rather  than  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  studied  the  Bible.  The  result 
was  than  Origen  and  Apollinarius  built  such  defective  and 
heretical  doctrines  on  this  anthropological  truth  that  the 
reaction  against  them  caused  the  Latin  Church,  guided  by 
the  great  Augustine  and  Jerome,  to  reject  completely  all 
distinction  between  pneuma  and  psyche.  This  we  esteem 
a  great  tragedy.  A  contributing  factor  too,  according  to 
Heard,  seems  to  have  been  that  “the  Latin  tongue  was  not 
flexible  enough  to  find  equivalents  and  so  the  usual  dich¬ 
otomy  of  man  into  only  body  and  soul  became  the  prevail¬ 
ing  view  through  the  West.” 

Augustine’s  reign  over  the  theological  mind,  then,  be¬ 
came  so  powerful  that  his  opinion  held  virtually  undisputed 
sway  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Biblical  criticism 
with  its  comparative  study  of  proof  passages  at  last  per¬ 
mitted  recognition  of  a  nice  distinction  between  pneuma  and 
psyche.  Since  that  time  Bible  expositors  like  von  Rudloff, 
Schubert  and  Delitzsch  in  Germany,  Ellicott,  Alford  and 
Heard  in  England,  and  popular  leaders  like  Andrew  Mur¬ 
ray,  D.  L.  Moody  and  Scofield  have  adopted  the  trichotomic 
view  of  man’s  constitution. 

We  are  well  aware  that  equally  sound  and  perhaps 
more  erudite  theologians  still  describe  the  pneuma  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  psyche,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for 
some  of  us  practical-worker  Bible  students  the  difference 
between  pneuma  and  psyche  is  more  than  a  verbal  refine¬ 
ment  or  a  speculative  point.  It  gives,  on  the  contrary, 
very  practical  assistance  in  understanding  ourselves  and 
enables  to  a  clearer  revelation  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Spirit  in  saving  or  perhaps  adjusting  men,  because 
it  furnishes  a  workable  view  of  the  personality  man  has. 
William  James  it  was  to  be  sure  who  pointed  out  a  contrast 
between  knowledge-about,  which  is  derived  from  reflection 
and  abstract  thinking,  and  knowledge-of-acquaintance,  which 
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is  gained  by  direct  experience.  Theologians,  it  is  feared, 
sometimes  run  the  danger  of  missing  the  very  spirit  of 
Scripture  truth  by  virtue  of  a  mere  knowledge-about.  Cer¬ 
tainly  others  are  less  likely  to  run  this  danger  who  possess 
the  more  thoroughgoing  knowledge-of-acquaintance. 

BEFORE  THE  FALL 

Our  progenitor  Adam  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly 
God-centered  personality  before  the  fall.  Scripture  tells 
us  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
triune  God.  As  for  his  body,  the  outward  part  of  man, 
he  was  related  to  the  earth — “formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.”  His  name,  coming  from  adamah,  means  ground. 
But  then  he  was  more  than  dust,  more  than  allied  to  the 
physical  surroundings  that  he  had.  As  for  his  spirit,  the 
innermost  part  it  would  seem,  he  was  related  to  angels  and 
created  spirits,  for  God  “breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.”  In  this  verily  was  his  likeness  to  the 
“Father  of  spirits,”  although  it  must  be  remembered  he 
was  a  little  lower  than  pure  spirit  by  reason  of  the  physical. 
Finally,  as  for  the  soul,  the  inner  part  of  man,  he  was 
related  to  the  beasts  around  him  and  yet  withal  of  an  order 
of  physical  life  much  higher.  He  indeed  had  been  made  a 
soul  linked  with  both  body  and  spirit.  His  body  and  soul 
were  created  much  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  but  his  spirit 
was  imparted  by  the  breath  of  God. 

So  Adam  was  possessed  of  three  distinct  but  conjoined 
parts,  each  with  a  kind  of  autonomy.  Likewise  for  Adam’s 
offspring  there  is  a  triunity  of  this  nature.  Each  is  a  per¬ 
sonality  with  a  three-fold  constitution — spiritual,  soulual 
(to  coin  a  word  of  comparable  nature)  and  physical.  This 
unification  does  not  mean  three  independent  entities  like 
the  closely  cooperating  parts  of  a  watch — its  mainspring, 
mechanism  and  case.  Scripture  and  experience  agree  that 
man  needs  to  be  viewed  as  a  unit  the  fractions  of  which  can 
never  be  treated  as  integers.  Nevertheless  for  the  sake  of 
analysis  man’s  constitution  may  be  subdivided  in  terms  of 
its  various  urges,  capacities,  powers  or  faculties.  Incident- 
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ally,  we  do  not  find  that  these  urges  are  associated  solely 
with  any  respective  divisions  of  personality.  Rather  it 
is  found  that  their  mutual  cooperative  relationships  and 
their  interdependence  in  regard  to  objective  interest  and 
control  is  such  that  all  bodily  processes  and  living,  that  is, 
behavior,  are  infiuenced  for  better  or  for  worse  according 
to  man^s  state  of  adjustment  unto  God. 

As  for  the  human  spirit  we  judge,  from  vestiges  observed 
in  the  men  covered  by  the  experiment  as  well  as  from  indi¬ 
cations  in  Scripture,  that  behind  the  veil  of  consciousness 
in  the  chamber  of  the  pneuma  man  is  endowed  with  three 
faculties  or  powers  which  we  may  call  worship,  intuition 
and  conscience.  Herein  seem  to  be  urges  and  capacities 
for  extra-sensory  communication,  non-reasoned  appercep¬ 
tion  and  monition  of  moral  qualities.  Likewise  the  three 
powers  appear  as  inner  needs  for  supernatural  authority, 
for  knowing  beyond  reason  and- for  a  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  this  inborn  call 
for  authority  and  the  corresponding  capacity  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  are  in  line  with  Biblical  authoritarianism. 

These  faculties  of  the  pneuma  making  one  to  be  God¬ 
conscious,  as  suggested  above,  are  found  to  possess  mutual 
relationships,  to  be  interdependent  and  interacting.  They 
may  be  pictured  in  Old  Testament  typology  by  the  golden 
pot  of  manna,  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded  and  the  tablets 
of  the  law  found  in  the  ark  that  the  Most  Holy  enshrined. 
Of  course  the  tabernacle  is  primarilly  a  type  of  the 
Person  and  work  of  the  Son  of  man;  yet  by  so  much 
it  can  also  be  typical  of  the  sons  of  men  since  He  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  man,  apart  from  sin. 

As  for  the  human  soul,  we  find  that  the  usual  or  com¬ 
mon  analysis  of  mankind  and  Scriptural  utterance  agree 
on  the  fact  that  there  are  three  capacities  in  this  conscious 
area  which  were  original  endowments  of  the  race.  They 
are  the  well-accepted  ones  of  volition,  reason  and  emotion 
or  the  powers  of  willing,  thinking  and  feeling.  Herein 
seem  to  be  needs  or  urges  for  conative  assertion  and  de- 
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cision,  for  cognitive  inference  and  comprehension  and  for 
affectionate  desire  and  sentiment.  Some  writers  call  these 
three  faculties  the  ego.  At  least  they  compose  the  living 
soul  mentioned  by  the  Bible,  the  seat  of  self-direction  and 
social  consciousness,  the  responsible  “I.” 

The  three  soul-characteristics  of  man  are  also  found  to 
manifest  mutual  relationships,  to  be  interdependent  and 
interacting.  Referring  to  Old  Testament  typology  again, 
they  may  be  prefigured  by  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the 
golden  candlestick  and  the  golden  table  of  shewbread 
located  in  the  Holy  Place. 

Many  wise  doctors  of  theology,  philosophy,  psychology 
and  sociology  have  discussed  the  nature  of  man  without 
reaching  a  unity  of  opinion.  Notwithstanding  their  vari¬ 
ance  from  one  another  it  does  look  clear  to  the  writer  that 
Scripture  treats  spirit  and  soul  as  distinctions  of  human 
personality  each  with  its  specific  relationship  to  the  body 
but  with  functions  overlapping  so  as  to  permit  one  effect 
to  have  a  cause  in  two  or  all  three  of  these  parts  in  human 
personality.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Bible  the  name  of  a  part 
is  often  used  for  the  whole  or  the  whole  for  a  part,  the 
organ  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  its  function  or  vice 
versa,  the  cause  or  source  used  for  the  effect.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  has  doubtless  been  responsible  for  much 
confusion  in  Biblical  anthropology. 

Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 
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CONTEMPORARY  AMILLENNIAL 
LITERATURE 

By  Homer  Lemuel  Payne,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ^  19 
THE  TRIBULATION 

Contemporary  amillennial  writers  generally  reject  or 
belittle  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Bible  the  tribulation  is 
distinguished  as  peculiarly  related  to  Israel  (Jer.  30:7;  Lu. 
21:25),  and  is  also  characterized  as  a  unique  time  of  divine 
wrath  (Lu.  21:22-23;  Rev.  14:19;  15:1;  16:1).  They  also 
reject  the  mention  of  the  “abomination  of  desolation”  (Matt. 
24:15)  as  indicating  connection  between  the  tribulation  and 
the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel.  Amillennial  authors  minimize 
the  eschatological  importance  of  the  tribulation.  This  may  be 
said  to  fit  in  with,  if  it  does  not  result  from,  their  rejection 
of  a  national  future  for  Israel  and  a  futuristic  interpretation 
of  Revelation.  Roman  Catholic  and  liberal  writers  practically 
ignore  the  tribulation,  though  they  give  definite  recognition 
to  the  Antichrist  who  will  be  a  leading  figure  in  it.”  Con¬ 
servatives  are  divided  here  as  elsewhere:  some  holding  the 
tribulation  is  past,  others  that  it  is  future. 

AUis  takes  the  verse  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula¬ 
tion”  and  like  passages,  and  argues  that  it  is  therefore  shame¬ 
ful  to  speak  of  the  church  escaping  the  tribulation.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  “There  is  nothing  said  about  the  great  tribulation 
which  indicates  that  the  Christian,  who  through  much  tribu¬ 
lation  is  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  will  be  exempt  from 
it.”” 

••Cf.  Burrows,  Case,  Pohle-Preuss,  and  O’Raffertjr. 

'*AIIis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207-8. 
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Berkhof  stresses  the  Biblical  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
postmillennialism,  speaking  of  an  end-time  of  “tribulation 
and  persecution  .  .  .  when  they  who  are  loyal  to  Christ  will 
be  subjected  to  bitter  sufferings.”” 

Hamilton  takes  essentially  the  same  position  and  even 
accepts  the  likelihood  that  the  removal  of  the  “restrainer” 
refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Lenski  views  the  tribulation  predictions  (Matt.  24:9-21) 
as  referring  to  the  events  related  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.” 

Masselink  simply  makes  a  passing  affirmative  reference 
to  the  tribulation  in  one  sentence.” 

Mauro  gives  an  entire  book  to  the  subject,  The  Seventy 
Weeks  and  the  Great  Tribulation.  In  this  he  rejects,  as  does 
Allis,**  the  idea  that  the  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  coincides 
with  an  end-time  tribulation  period.  He  holds  there  are  two 
great  tribulations.  Speaking  of  the  fulfillment  of  Matthew 
24  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  writes :  “  ‘The  abomination  of 
desolation’  was  the  armies  of  imperial  and  pagan  Rome,  and 
.  .  .  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  those  five 
years  of  terror,  were  the  ‘great  tribulation’  foretold  by  the 
Lord””  Elsewhere  he  writes:  “We  do  not  identify  the  tribu¬ 
lation  of  Matthew  24 :21  with  that  of  Revelation  7 :14.  The 
former  is  a  specific  event  in  history,  and  one  that  pertained 
strictly  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  latter  is  general  and  in¬ 
definite.  There  were  people  out  of  every  nation  ...  in  it.”** 

Warfield,  while  not  very  specific,  implies  that  he  too  sees 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  fulfillment  of  Matthew  24.  He 
also  expresses  the  view  that  the  Jewish  state,  perhaps  per¬ 
sonified  in  James,  is  the  “restrainer”  mentioned  in  2  Thes- 
salonians.** 


•‘Berkhof,  op.  ctL,  p.  718. 

“Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  lOS. 

•’Lenski,  Interpretation  of  St.  Matthev/s  Gospel,  pp.  940  f. 
“Masselink,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 

••Allis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-23. 

“Mauro,  The  Seventy  Weeks  and  the  Great  Tribulation,  p.  255. 
*^Ibid.,  p.  147. 

••Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  610  f. 
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Thus  once  again  it  is  apparent  that  diversity  and  not 
unity  is  the  rule  among  amillennial  interpreters. 

THE  LORD’S  RETURN 

Contemporary  amillennial  literature  at  this  point  rejects 
the  dispensational  teaching  of  two  aspects  of  the  second 
coming  (rapture  and  revelation)  and  regards  it  as  one  event. 
Though  this  is  the  general  teaching  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  individual  interpretations  differ  widely.  These  range  all 
the  way  from  the  liberal  concept  which  takes  the  return  as 
setting  forth  a  spiritual  principle**  to  that  more  conservative 
view  which  feels  it  must  concede  a  coming  for  the  church 
followed  by  a  coming  on  down  to  the  earth  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  definite  interval  between  the  two. 

Allis  illustrates  the  latter  of  the  two  views  just  cited.  He 
practically  accepts  the  dispensational  position  at  this  point 
for  he  writes  as  follows :  “When  the  Lord  comes  from  heaven 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  angels  and  the  disembodied 
spirits  (the  souls)  of  all  the  holy  dead.  While  He  is  in  the 
air,  the  bodies  of  the  holy  dead  will  be  raised  and  these  dead 
will  be  ‘clothed  upon’  with  their  resurrected  and  glorified 
bodies.  Then  the  living,  ‘we  that  are  alive  that  are  left,’  will 
be  ‘gathered  together’  (Matt,  xxiv.31),  will  be  ‘changed’  (1 
Cor.  XV.52)  and  ‘caught  up’  to  meet  the  Lord  ‘in  the  air’  and 
to  come  with  Him  and  all  His  saints  to  the  earth  (Acts  i.ll). 
Whether  this  coming  to  the  earth  will  follow  the  coming  into 
the  air  immediately  or  after  an  interval  of  time  may  be 
regarded  as  uncertain. ...  It  will  be  both  a  coming  for  and  a 
coming  with  .  .  .  this  coming  with  and  for  the  saints  into  the 
air  will  be  followed  by  a  coming  with  the  saints  to  the 
earth.”** 

Berkhof  simply  says,  “On  the  basis  of  Scripture  it  should 
be  maintained  that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  will  be  a 
single  event.”** 

Burrows  recognizes  the  Bible  teaching  on  the  Lord’s 
return  and  the  fact  that  the  church  has  never  given  up  its 

•‘Cf.  Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  705. 

•*Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

•‘Berkhof,  op.  at.,  p.  696. 
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hope  of  a  personal  coming,  yet  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  accept  a  literal  return.** 

Case  openly  rejects  any  personal  return  of  Christ  as 
“untenable."*^ 

Hamilton  is  similar  to  Allis;  he  declares,  “As  soon  as  the 
rapture  is  consummated,  Christ  and  His  Church  return  to 
earth  for  the  Great  White  Throne  Judgment,  or  .  .  .  perhaps 
this  judgment  occurs  in  the  air  after  the  rapture.”** 

Kuyper,  who  sees  the  inauguration  of  the  advent  in  Rev¬ 
elation  19  and  its  consummation  following  in  chapter  twenty, 
feels  that  the  binding  of  Satan  “occasions  a  pause  in  the 
parousia”:  this  he  conceives  of  as  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  final  ingathering  in  connection  with  the  second 
coming  after  it  has  begun.**  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  determine 
from  Kuyper’s  discussion  what  his  concept  of  the  coming 
really  is.  It  certainly  is  not  the  conventional  one. 

Masselink  defines  his  position  by  saying  that  “Christ's 
coming  is  habitually  called  ‘the  end';  and  presented  as  the 
termination  of  all  endeavor  to  save  men.”’**  Obviously  he 
rejects  two  phases  in  it. 

0*Rafferty  and  Pohle-Preuss  (two  Catholics)  both  deal 
with  the  second  coming  as  a  single  event  without  reference 
to  the  problems  or  controversies  involved.*** 

Warfield  stresses  the  note  of  judgment  and  imminency  in 
connection  with  the  Lord's  return  but  has  no  discussion  of 
the  two  phases.*** 

A  GENERAL  RESURRECTION 

Here,  as  in  other  main  doctrines,  the  general  idea  of  a 
single  universal  resurrection  pervades  amillennialism  but 
the  force  given  that  idea  by  individual  writers  is  elastic  even 
to  the  point  of  mutual  contradiction.  Here,  also,  the  liberals 

•‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-1. 

•^Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

•‘Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36  f. 

“Kuyper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  282-83. 

'“Masselink,  op.  ctt.,  p.  177. 

'•'O’Rafferty,  The  Apostles’  Creed,  pp.  211  f.  and  Pohle-Preuss,  op.  cit., 
pp.  114  f. 

'••Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  602  f. 
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empty  Scripture  of  its  authority,  Romanists  adopt  the  con¬ 
ventional  dogmatic  pattern  of  their  confession,  and  the  con¬ 
servatives  disagree  among  themselves.  Three  chief  views 
appear.  (1)  The  resurrection  is  conceived  of  as  spiritual,  i.e., 
not  bodily.  (2)  It  is  declared  to  be  bodily  in  character  and 
universal  in  scope.  (3)  Exceptions  are  allowed  or  implied  in 
the  general-resurrection  doctrine.  The  first  resurrection  of 
Revelation  20  is  regarded  by  most  as  spiritual,  a  reference 
to  rebirth  in  salvation. 

Allis,  although  not  specifically  committing  himself  in  the 
context,  deals  with  the  so-called  “coming  for”  in  contrast  to 
the  “coming  with”  the  saints  in  connection  with  exegesis  of 
1  Thessalonians  4 :13-18.  He  is  not  alone,  as  others  too  accept 
the  catching  up  of  the  saints  at  the  second  coming  (both  dead 
and  alive)  and  say  they  will  then  return  with  the  Lord  to  the 
earth.  By  so  much  they  seem  to  necessitate  a  second  resur¬ 
rection,  since  the  Lord's  return  to  the  earth  as  seen  in  Zech- 
ariah  chapter  fourteen  and  Revelation  19:11-21  clearly 
involves  Armageddon  and  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered 
saints.  The  great  resurrection  is  seen  as  following  this,  not 
before  it.*®* 

Berkhof  follows  the  line  of  the  conservative  majority.  He 
says,  “All  the  great  Confessions  of  the  Church  represent  the 
general  resurrection  as  simultaneous  with  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  final  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
do  not  separate  any  of  these  events,  such  as  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked.”*®*  He  also  discusses 
Paul's  “out-resurrection,”  rejecting  the  idea  that  it  implies 
a  distinction  of  groups  to  be  raised. 

Burrows  quotes  largely  from  both  Testaments  on  the  res¬ 
urrection  but  he  looks  upon  the  various  writers  as  contra¬ 
dictory,  uncertain  of  the  truth,  or  influenced  by  contempo¬ 
rary  paganism.  Behind  all  the  material,  the  impression  is 
given  that  the  author  accepts  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  spiritual 


‘“’Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
““Berkhof,  op.  at.,  pp.  721-25. 
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existence  after  death  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  certainly 
does  not  approve  the  conservative  concept  of  bodily  resur¬ 
rection.’”  He  believes  in  a  general  resurrection  in  the  sense 
that  he  recognizes  no  distinctions  in  the  divine  purpose. 

Hendriksen  holds  the  majority  view  as  opposed  to  premil- 
lennial  doctrine.  He  says,  “Nowhere  in  the  entire  Bible  do  we 
read  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  believers,  followed, 
after  a  thousand  years,  by  a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
unbelievers.  All  rise  at  the  same  time.*”” 

Kuyper  is  representative  of  a  smaller  conservative  group 
who  either  distinguish  two  resurrection  times  or  else  allow 
the  possibility  of  such  a  division  in  principle;  among  these 
are  Hamilton,”’  Mauro,”*  and  Rutgers.”*  Although  adher¬ 
ing  to  a  general-resurrection  principle,  Kuyper  feels  driven  by 
the  plainness  of  Revelation  20:4-6  to  distinguish  two  resur¬ 
rections.  His  reasoning  is  a  bit  involved  but  he  follows  Klie- 
foth  in  claiming  that  the  first  resurrection  are  a  special  class 
excluded  from  judgment  and  no  longer  sharing  the  common 
lot  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Although  Kuyper  draws  his  two 
resurrections  close  together  in  time,  they  are  far  apart  in 
character  and  are  a  direct  negation  of  the  general-resurrec¬ 
tion  idea  on  the  subject.*” 

O’Rafferty  and  Pohle-Preuss  simply  take  up  the  conven¬ 
tional  Roman  dogma.*** 

Vos,  while  holding  to  a  general  resurrection,  admits  that 
“so  far  as  the  pervasion  tenor  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  be  freely  conceded  that  the  comprehensive 
interpretation  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.***”  He  adds  that 


‘“‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  pp.  203  f. 

‘““Hendriksen,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 

'“‘Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36  f. 

‘““Mauro,  The  Hope  of  Israel  IFhat  is  Itf  p.  181. 
'““Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  229-30. 

"“Kuyper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  289-90. 

"'O’Rafferty,  op.  cit.,  p.  293;  Pohle-Preuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 
"*Vos,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 
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Acts  24:16  is  the  only  Pauline  passage  with  evidence  of  a 
general  resurrection. 

Warfield  agrees  with  the  conventional  view,"*  and  con¬ 
nects  the  first  resurrection  with  the  intermediate  state."* 

Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1950) 


"‘Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  601  f. 

p.  658;  cf.  Masselink,  op.  cit.,  pp.  206-7. 
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English  Bible  Exposition 


“IS  THY  GOD  ABLE?” 

By  R.  M.  Piepgrass 

“0  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom 
thou  servest  continually,  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions” 
(Dan.  6:20)?  Such  was  the  cry  of  Darius  as,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  he  hastened  to  the  lions’  den.  “Is  thy  God  .  .  .  able?” 
How  much  depended  upon  the  answer  to  this  question! — not 
only  Daniel’s  safety,  but  the  king’s  faith,  the  faith  of  many 
of  his  subjects,  and  our  faith  also! 

“Is  thy  God  .  .  .  able?”  Such  a  question  requires  more 
than  a  verbal  answer;  it  demands  a  demonstration.  The 
situation  called  for  more  than  the  affirmation  of  a  creed;  it 
required  such  confirmation  as  only  divine  power  could  afford. 
To  have  affirmed  that  God  was  able,  and  not  to  have  been 
able  to  produce  the  evidence  in  Daniel,  alive  and  unhurt, 
would  have  been  most  disappointing  to  Darius’  budding 
faith.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  his  faith  if  he  had  found  only  the  remains  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions’  den.  Certainly  this  chapter  would  not 
have  ended,  as  it  does,  with  the  royal  decree  “that  in  every 
dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  tremble  and  fear  before  the 
God  of  Daniel:  for  he  is  the  living  God.  .  .  he  delivereth  and 
rescueth,  and  he  worketh  signs  and  wonders  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  who  hath  delivered  Daniel  from  the  power  of  the 
lions”  (Dan.  6:26-27). 

Darius,  however,  was  not  disappointed.  The  proof  that 
God  was  able  to  deliver  His  servant  was  there  in  the  lions’ 
den.  God  had  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  and  Daniel  was  alive 
and  unhurt. 

Above  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  a  world  being  driven, 
as  it  were,  like  a  ship  toward  the  rocks,  the  cry  may  be 
heard  in  our  day,  “Is  thy  God.  .  .  able  to  deliver?”  It  is  not 
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by  any  means  a  universal  cry.  Many  are  either  blind  or 
indifferent  to  the  danger,  but  here  and  there  at  home  and 
abroad  hearts  are  crying,  “Is  there  no  one  to  help?  Is  thy 
God  able?” 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  cry?  Persuasive  words  of 
man’s  wisdom  cannot  satisfy  this  heart-cry.  Our  preaching 
must  be  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  that 
our  hearers’  faith  may  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  2:4,  6) ;  otherwise  we  will  have 
professions  of  faith  without  reality. 

It  is  all  right  to  advertise,  but  a  firm  which  advertises 
its  products  in  bold  headlines  must  back  up  their  advertise¬ 
ment  with  a  demonstration  of  the  quality  of  their  goods. 
Satisfied  customers  are  the  best  permanent  advertisement. 
So  it  must  be  in  the  Christian  work.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  proclaim  the  message  of  the  Gospel  boldly  wherever 
opportunity  affords,  but  let  us  not  be  satisfied  merely  with 
that.  No,  not  when  New  Testament  Christianity  can  afford 
a  demonstration. 

The  Gospel  is  a  divine  message  and  so  it  can  afford  a 
demonstration  of  divine  power.  In  fact,  we  rightly  expect 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  by  such  a  demonstration.  In 
the  history  of  the  early  church  its  enemies  were  baffled,  not 
by  the  clever  arguments  of  the  Apostles  but  by  the  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  divine  working  in  their  midst.  “When 
they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  marvelled,  and 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 
And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  standing  with 
them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it”  (Acts  4:12). 

To  the  Corinthians  Paul  wrote,  “My  speech  and  my 
preaching  were  not  in  persuasive  words  of  man’s  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power”  (1  Cor.  2:4, 
R.V.).  And  again  to  the  Thessalonians  he  wrote,  “Our  gospel 
came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  much  assurance”  (1  Thess.  1:6). 

What  was  true  in  the  early  church  has  been  true  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  church’s  history,  and  it  is  true  to  a 
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limited  extent  today.  New  Testament  Christianity  can  and 
does  afford  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  power  of  its 
message  where  God's  people  are  willing  to  be  the  material 
for  such  a  demonstration. 

The  establishing  of  Darius'  faith  called  for  two  factors, 
the  one  human  and  the  other  divine,  i.e.,  the  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Daniel  on  the  one  hand  and  the  faithfulness  and 
power  of  God  on  the  other.  So  it  must  be  today. 

The  divine  element  is  constant.  God  does  not  change.  “I 
am  Jehovah,"  says  He,  ‘‘I  change  not"  (Mai.  3:6,  R.V.). 
"Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever." 
We  can  depend  upon  God  to  do  His  part. 

It  is  with  the  human  element  that  we  need  to  be  con¬ 
cerned.  What  about  our  faith?  We  say  that  we  believe  God — 
we  subscribe  to  the  creed  or  to  the  confession  of  faith,  but 
is  our  faith  genuine?  Will  it  stand  the  test?  It  is  in  the  test 
that  we  prove  the  genuineness  of  our  faith,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  afford  God  the  opportunity  to  prove  His  power  and 
sufficiency.  And  what  about  our  obedience?  Do  we  obey  God 
implicitly?  The  test  will  show.  Our  preaching  may  be  with 
persuasive  words,  but  it  will  not  be  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power  apart  from  genuine  faith  in  God  and 
implicit  obedience  to  Him. 

What  is  it  then  that  will  enable  us  to  stand  the  test  and 
afford  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  effectiveness  of  our 
message?  It  is  not  what  we  learn  in  the  lecture  room,  though 
this  is  important  in  its  place.  We  may  pass  all  our  examina- 
tons  with  flying  colours  and  graduate  with  honours  at  the 
head  of  our  class,  and  still  be  lacking  in  that  vital  element 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  our  ministry.  Nor  is 
the  answer  in  sensationalism  or  emotionalism. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  record  and  see  what  we  can  learn  from 
Daniel's  experience.  Daniel  was  not  a  sensationalist.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  played  to  the  bleachers  or  sought 
the  limelight.  His  first  step  toward  success  was  a  simple 
step  of  obedience.  As  a  youth  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  he  determined  to  let  nothing  come  between  him  and 
his  God.  He  early  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not 
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permit  changed  circumstances  to  effect  a  change  in  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God.  He  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  king’s 
meat  or  with  the  wine  which  he  drank.  He  chose  a  path 
apart — apart  from  the  world  but  in  fellowship  with  God. 

Through  the  years  of  his  long  and  successful  career  at 
the  Babylonian  court  he  held  firmly  to  his  course,  and 
finally,  when  under  Darius  the  Mede  he  knew  that  that 
course  was  leading  him  to  the  lions’  den,  he  neither  hesi¬ 
tated  nor  altered  his  course.  He  knew  only  one  Lord,  the 
Lord  his  God;  and  he  knew  only  one  path,  the  path  of 
obedience.  He  was  obedient  unto  death. 

He  who  in  his  youth  had  not  been  tempted  with  the 
king’s  dainties  would  not  now  be  intimidated  by  the  king’s 
decree.  Even  when  he  knew  that  the  writing  was  signed 
and  his  enemies  were  watching,  he  kept  right  on. 

Such  is  the  background  of  the  one  who  furnished  the 
human  element  in  this  thrilling  chapter,  this  chapter  which 
records  the  incident  which  answered  for  all  time  Darius’ 
heart-cry,  “0  Daniel,  is  thy  God  .  .  .  able  to  deliver?”  and 
which  ends  with  the  royal  decree  to  all  his  subjects  extoll¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Daniel’s  God. 

In  this  our  day  of  multiplied  organizations  and  commit¬ 
tees,  councils  and  conferences,  it  is  a  demonstration  of 
divine  power  that  is  needed.  Only  such  a  demonstration 
will  silence  the  Lord’s  enemies  and  leave  no  excuse  for 
unbelief.  Sound,  earnest,  forceful  preaching  is  fine  and 
we  need  more  of  it,  but  without  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  gospel  it  is  not  enough. 

Why  is  this  vital  element  so  lacking  today  both  at  home 
and  abroad?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  preach  doc¬ 
trine  but  live  natural  lives.  We  yield  to  pressure  sufficiently 
to  conform  to  the  world  about  us.  We  are  governed  by 
policy  rather  than  principle.  Our  lives  are  characterized  by 
unbelief  and  disobedience  instead  of  faith  and  obedience. 
We  preach  but  do  not  practice.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  ignored 
and  quenched,  and  even  those  who  would  believe  are  dis- 
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appointed.  There  is  seldom  any  divine  deliverance.  The 
gospel  we  preach  is  too  often  in  word  only. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy?  There  is,  if  we  will  apply  it! 
First  let  us  appraise  our  true  condition.  Then  let  us  con¬ 
fess  it  before  God,  and  finally  let  us  set  things  right.  Let 
us  begin  where  Daniel  began,  in  the  everyday  affairs  of 
our  lives.  Let  us  conduct  our  home  life,  our  business  and 
our  social  life  as  well  as  our  religious  life  by  the  Spirit. 
Let  us  purpose  in  our  hearts  to  obey  God  regardless  of  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Let  us  hold  to  that  purpose, 
come  what  may,  and  even  when  we  know  the  writing  is 
signed  which  will  ostracize  and  outlaw  us  let  us  not  hesitate 
or  vary  our  course.  Let  us  be  faithful  even  unto  death.  God 
will  do  the  rest.  Remember  that  His  purposes  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  resurrection. 

“I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And 
be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God”  (Rom. 
12:1,  2). 

“Many  mighty  men  are  lost 
Daring  not  to  stand; 

Who  for  God  had  been  a  host 
By  joining  Daniel’s  band. 

Dare  to  be  a  Daniel, 

Dare  to  stand  alone; 

Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm. 

Dare  to  make  it  known.” 


Kaduna  Junction,  Nigeria. 
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Herbert  W.  Magoun 

The  Holy  Scriptures.  Jewish  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $1.50. 

Although  this  new  Jewish  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  purchased  solely  for  reference,  it  soon  displaced  all 
my  other  versions  for  regular  use.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  made  it  was  my  fellow-student  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the  translation 
would  be  a  good  one.  It  is — its  very  accuracy  sometimes 
causes  it  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  New  Testament 
than  all  the  other  versions  that  I  have.  Furthermore  it 
represents  the  original  Hebrew  version  exactly  in  every 
detail. 

It  has  three  divisions:  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Sacred  Writings.  Naturally  that  alters  the  arrangement  of 
most  of  the  books;  it  removes  Daniel  from  the  Prophets 
and  puts  it  in  the  third  group,  where  the  Chronicles  are 
also  located.  Chapter  divisions  and  verse  numbers  differ 
from  other  versions  in  some  slight  measure,  but  they  fit 
the  text  and  do  not  affect  the  story. 

This  version  does  have  some  blemishes.  It  continues 
the  mistaken  practice  of  translating  Hebrew  names  with 
the  addition  of  a  definite  article.  Joshua’s  name  was  Joshua 
BenNun,  i.e.,  Son-of-Nun,  a  patronymic,  not  a  record  of 
descent.  Shealtiel  adopted  or  requisitioned  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  a  younger  brother,  as  his  son  and  heir;  hence  he 
became  Zerubbabel  BenShealtiel.  But  that  did  not  make 
him,  as  the  law  allowed  him  to  be  regarded,  a  begotten  son 
of  his  new  father.  The  record  is  clear  in  1  Chronicles  3:19. 

In  that  same  connection  this  version,  like  the  Standard, 
has  an  unfortunate  error.  Assir  was  not  Jehoiachin.  Jere¬ 
miah  was  bidden  to  write  the  latter  childless,  to  have  no 
son  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  (22:30).  That  did  not 
prohibit  daughters.  They  did  not  count.  Acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Hebrew  law  he  could  take  the  son  of  a  younger 
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brother  as  his  own,  which  is  doubtless  what  he  did,  his  name 
being  Assir.  (Two  Levites  bore  that  name.)  If  Assir  died 
without  male  issue  the  levirate  law  came  into  the  case. 
That  explains  Luke’s  Neri.  He  must  have  been  the  next  of 
kin;  and  his  first-born,  Shealtiel,  would  be  Assir’s  son,  not 
his.  That  fits  the  record  and  explains  things. 

Jehoiakim  was  also  cursed  so  as  to  have  no  posterity  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  David  (Jer.  36:30),  and  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  also.  The  curse  had  to  include  more  than 
Assir.  Tradition  includes  a  levirate  marriage  somewhere 
in  the  line,  and  this  is  the  place  for  it.  It  explains  Luke’s 
genealogy.  Incidentally,  it  explains  Matthew’s  treatment  of 
Mary.  She  could  not  count,  being  a  woman.  Hence  her 
husband  was  assigned  to  her  father  as  his  son — ^begotten 
with  the  help  of  a  younger  brother — and  thus  Mary’s  proxy. 

The  King  James’  version  has  the  true  translation — it 
tallies  exactly  with  the  Hebrew;  and  it  has  the  true  one  in 
Daniel  9:27,  for  the  libations  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
seven-year  period,  apparently  for  all  the  remaining  time  and 
not  for  an  interval  thereof  as  implied  in  this  new  version. 
The  Authorized  Version  scores  in  still  another  place  where 
the  Jewish  one  has  really  blundered.  Having  given  up  the 
hope  of  a  personal  Messiah,  the  Jews  have  assumed  that  their 
race  will  do  the  work  of  saving  the  world  and  be  its  Re¬ 
deemer.  Consequently,  in  Genesis  3:16  it  writes  they  for  it 
and  their  for  his.  Allowed  to  stand,  that  makes  the  entire 
Jewish  race  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  she  could  have  no 
seed  apart  from  a  virgin  birth.  This  point  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  on  a  Jewish  basis.  Matthew’s  treatment  of  Mary 
proves  it.  His  implication  that  she  was  considered  too 
young  to  have  a  child  when  found  with  one  will  fit  Isaiah’s 
“root  out  of  a  dry  ground”  (53:1).  In  1  Corinthians  7:35 
ff.,  indeed,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  becoming  an  old  maid. 
The  Greek  means  “beyond  the  point,”  i.e.,  the  chance  from 
girlhood  to  maidenhood  which  settled  the  time  of  marriage. 
Such  a  thing  still  does  obtain  in  Russia,  or  did  only  seventy 
years  ago.  I  have  a  case  in  mind. 

This  version  of  Isaiah  has  “Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
crush  him  by  disease  to  see  if  his  soul  would  offer  itself 
in  restitution”  (63:10).  The  actual  meaning  may  be — ^to 
see  if  his  mortal  self  would  offer  its  life;  for  life  is  a  proper 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  In  9:6  the  Hebrew  is  re¬ 
tained,  with  this  translation  in  a  footnote:  “Wonderful  in 
counsel  is  God  the  Mighty,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
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Ruler  of  peace.”  To  me  that  looks  like  a  much  better  rend¬ 
ering.  It  is  my  belief  that  minister  and  la3nnan  alike  can 
profit  by  the  use  of  this  version  for  reference. 

Printed  on  good  paper,  the  translation  is  easy  to  read, 
and  makes  a  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose  by  using 
lines  for  poetry  and  paragraphs  for  prose.  Roman  numerals 
set  in  on  the  margin  indicate  chapters  while  inconspicuous 
superior  figures  mark  off  verses. 

Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Glory  op  God  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ. 

By  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey.  Longmans.  160  pp.  9/6. 

The  canon  of  Durham  Cathedral  has  here  given  to  the 
Christian  public  a  book  comparable  in  excellence  to  his 
previous  volume  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Few  modern 
writers  posses  such  facility  in  presenting  theological  data 
of  the  weightier  sort  in  a  clear  and  even  fascinating  manner. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
portion  on  the  Transfiguration  gives  opportunity  to  study 
the  concept  of  glory  in  a  definite  Scriptural  setting. 

Opening  with  a  survey  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  Greek  word  doxa  which  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  used  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  kabod  and 
other  terms.  Like  other  investigators,  he  can  give  no  sure 
answer  to  the  problem  involved,  namely,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  Greek  word  which  had  been  used  for  opinion 
and  reputation  now  came  to  be  employed  for  the  splendor 
of  God's  person  and  manifestations.  He  discusses  the  views 
of  Gerhard  Kittel  and  Helmud  Kittel,  but  does  not  consider 
the  opinions  of  Deissmann,  Schneider,  and  Reitzenstein. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  Septuagintal  usage  becomes 
dominant  and  is  enlarged  in  its  scope,  inasmuch  as  the  doxa 
is  now  represented  as  shared  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  fol¬ 
lowers  and  is  therefore  not  the  prerogative  of  God  alone. 
Christ's  glory  is  not  only  eschatological,  but  is  linked  also 
with  His  passion.  Similarly,  the  saints  begin  their  glorifi¬ 
cation  in  this  life  as  they  share  the  mind  of  Christ.  Chief 
attention  here  is  given  to  the  data  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  in  Paul. 

The  treatment  of  the  Transfiguration  is  both  exegetical 
and  historical.  Of  special  interest  is  the  account  of  its  place 
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in  the  tradition  and  worship  of  eastern  Christianity.  Some 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  cogency  of  the  author’s  handling  of 
this  event  may  be  gathered  from  these  few  lines:  “It  stands 
as  a  gateway  to  the  saving  events  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  as 
a  mirror  in  which  Christian  mystery  is  seen  in  its  unity. 
Here  we  perceive  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  one  in 
Christ,  that  the  old  covenant  and  the  new  are  inseparable, 
that  the  Cross  and  the  glory  are  of  one,  that  the  age  to 
come  is  already  here,  that  our  human  nature  has  a  destiny 
of  glory,  that  in  Christ  the  final  word  is  uttered  and  in  Him 
alone  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  Here  the  diverse  elements 
in  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  meet.” 

Pasadena,  California. 


Miner  B.  Steams 

Le  Retour  de  Jesus-Christ.  By  Rene  Pache,  Docteur  en 
Droit.  Editions  Emmaus,  Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switz¬ 
erland.  507  pp.  9/-,  Sw.  fr. 

Dr.  Pache  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  French- 
speaking  public  by  producing  this  masterly  work,  which 
covers  in  reality  not  only  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  return 
(as  indicated  in  the  title)  but  also  all  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
The  author  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  undertake  this  great 
task  by  his  many  years  of  itinerant  Bible-teaching  ministry 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  During  his  travels 
he  seized  every  opportunity  to  read  books  on  the  subject 
of  eschatology,  and  the  bibliography  covering  four  pages 
at  the  end  of  this  work  lists  about  130  titles  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian  which  this  author  read  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Although  extremely  well-documented,  of  course.  Dr. 
Pache’s  work  is  essentially  Biblical  and  hence  premillennial. 
His  orderly  and  logical  lawyer’s  mind  has  produced  a  beau¬ 
tifully  systematic  handling  of  the  material  in  nine  parts, 
each  (except  the  last)  continuing  for  at  least  two  chapters. 
The  titles  of  these  several  divisions  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  the  book:  Introduction — 
the  importance  and  nature  of  Biblical  prophecy;  The  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Promise — Jesus  Christ  our  Hope,  Seven  Aspects 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  When  Will  Christ  Return? — Four¬ 
teen  Signs  of  His  Coming;  The  Church  and  the  Return  of 
Christ  (the  Rapture) ;  The  World  and  the  Return  of  Christ 
(This  is  the  longest  section,  containing  fine  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  Daniel’s  four  empires,  Satan,  the  Anti- 
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Christ,  the  False  Prophet,  Babylon,  the  Great  Tribulation 
and  Armageddon) ;  Israel  and  the  Return  of  Christ  (a  very 
thorough  treatment  also);  the  Return  of  Christ;  the  Millen¬ 
nium;  and  How  to  Prepare  for  the  Return  of  Christ  (in¬ 
structions  for  both  saved  and  unsaved  persons). 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Pache  produced  a  complete  and  authori¬ 
tative  work  on  this  vital  subject,  but  he  has  written  in  a 
most  readable  and  lucid  style  which  will  make  the  book 
accessible  to  those  who  are  little  versed  in  Bible  study.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  short  commentaries  intended 
to  guide  the  ordinary  student  or  Bible-study  group  into  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  following  Bible  books:  Leviticus, 
Daniel,  John,  Acts,  and  .Ephesians.  Dr.  Pache  has  likewise 
written  on  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is 
dean  of  the  Emmaus  Bible  Institute  at  Vennes,  near  Lau¬ 
sanne,  Switzerland. 

In  a  work  of  such  a  vast  scope  and  covering  a  subject 
on  which  there  is  so  much  variety  of  opinion  even  among 
evangelicals,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  reviewer  would 
find  a  number  of  points  of  disagreement.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  these  are  very  few  and  of  minor  importance. 
The  principal  one  is  that  Dr.  Pache  finds  the  rapture  of  the 
Church  in  Matthew  24,  Luke  21  and  17 :34-36  whereas  this 
reviewer  believes  that  these  passages  speak  of  the  Tribula¬ 
tion  to  come  after  the  rapture  (see  pp.  23,  29,  115,  135). 
On  the  difficult  question  of  the  timing  for  the  battle  of  Gog 
and  Magog  (Ezek.  38-39)  Dr.  Pache  makes  this  feature 
contemporaneous  with  Armageddon,  while  the  reviewer 
prefers  Dr.  Cooper’s  theory  that  the  former  precedes  the 
latter  by  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  These  matters,  however, 
in  no  wise  diminish  our  hearty  commendation  of  a  most 
valuable  volume. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

Courier  of  God’s  Grace.  By  James  Russell  Adam.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell,  New  York.  174  pp.  $2.00. 

One  who  knows  the  author  of  this  volume  on  Philippians 
tells  us  that  he  is  a  serious-minded,  thorough  student,  one 
little  given  to  the  nicely  turned  expression  or  the  thought- 
provoking  word  picture.  This  description  well  character¬ 
izes  his  volume. 

To  say  that  this  brief  study  is  ordinary  would  be  to  do 
the  author  an  injustice,  for  it  is  thorough  and  well-done. 
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But  one  feels,  just  the  same,  that  somehow  he  has  not  caught 
the  warmth  of  Paul’s  highly  personal  epistle  and  thus  his 
own  writing  concerning  this  book  also  lacks  warmth  and 
depth.  Rather  than  approach  the  book  expositicnally  or 
devotionally.  Dr.  Adam  has  chosen  to  treat  it  practically, 
as  is  indicated  by  his  subtitle  “Lessons  for  today  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians.”  This  may  account  for  the  mat¬ 
ter-of-factness  detected  in  occasional  sections  of  the  volume. 

On  occasion,  however,  he  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of 
the  original  language  by  carefully  expounding  a  passage. 
For  the  most  part  he  treats  the  epistle  topically,  without  too 
much  attention  to  the  various  elements  makng  up  the  va¬ 
rious  passages.  The  author  is  professor  of  theology  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects  at  Bob  Jones  University. 

The  Romance  of  the  Ages.  By  L.  M.  McPhee.  Gospel 

Folio  Press,  Grand  Rapids.  107  pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  of  these  107  devotional  studies  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  describes  herself  as  one  “who  loves  the  Lord 
and  has  given  hor  gift  to  him,”  and  it  is  evident  as  well  that 
she  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Her  devotional  studies  are 
well-grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  well- 
documented  with  relevant  citations  from  other  precious 
portions  of  God’s  word.  One  is  curious  to  know  her  back¬ 
ground,  for  few  commentaries  cn  this  precious  portion  of 
thQ  Bible  display  such  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  relating 
to  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
truth  concerning  His  identification  with  the  believer. 

The  author’s  purpose  in  writing  is  revealed  in  some 
words  from  her  preface.  “Many  contend  that  this  book  is 
primarily  for  Israel;  but  how  can  a  book  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  so  beautifully  portrays  the  love  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  confined  to  any  one 
people  or  age?  It  is  the  joy  and  comfort  of  all  true  lovers 
of  God  at  all  times.  I  have  not  sought  to  teach  any  new 
thing,  but  would  remind  my  own  heart  as  well  as  others 
that  true  joy  comes  from  knowing  Him,  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal  and  joy  everlasting.” 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Christ  Is  Our  Strength.  By  Hyman  J.  Appleman,  D.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  120  pp.  $1.50. 

Eight  revival  addresses  by  a  well-known  evangelist  of 
the  United  States  are  gathered  into  this  compact  volume. 
There  is  no  thread  of  connection  visible  between  the  sermons 
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as  they  are  arranged.  But  each  one  touches  upon  a  signifi¬ 
cant  point  of  gospel  preaching  today.  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  emphasized  aright,  together  with  the  possibilities 
of  mass  evangelism  and  the  responsibility  of  believers  to 
rally  for  revivification  in  the  church.  A  sample  paragraph 
from  the  book  is  enough  to  suggest  its  stirring  contents: 
“The  preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  witnesses  of  the  cross,  have 
our  commission  from  God.  I  have  left  this  point  until  the 
last  because  it  is  unqualifiedly  the  best,  the  most  important. 
I  say  again,  we  have  our  commission  from  God.  It  is  not  to 
preach  current  events,  or  organization,  or  legislation,  or 
even  temperance,  essential  as  that  is.  Our  ministry  is  to 
preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  I  could  develop  our  minute 
denominational  distinctions  from  now  until  the  Lord  comes. 
You  will  all  agree  with  me,  whatever  opinions  you  may  hold 
on  other  matters,  on  this  one  proposition,  that — be  we  Ar- 
minians.  Calvinists,  premillennial,  postmillennial.  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  non-denominationals — what  this 
wide  world  needs  most  of  all,  what  it  may  have,  what  it  can 
have,  what  we  must  offer  to  it,  is  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  cru¬ 
cified.  We  can  all  unite  on  this  one  transcendent,  tremendous 
proposition.  Yes,  beyond  anything  else,  above  everything 
else,  before  everything  else,  God  has  sent  us  out  to  preach 
salvation  through  the  shed  blood  of  God’s  only  begotten  Son. 
The  world  is  dying  for  it.  The  world  is  needing  it.  That  is 
the  message  we  have  for  it.  We  point  men  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  We  tell  them 
about  the  agony  of  Calvary.  We  remind  them  of  the  shed 
blood  poured  out  without  stint  for  their  redemption.” 

The  Didache,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Epistles 

AND  THE  MARTYDROM  OF  ST.  POLYCARP,  THE  FRAGMENTS 

OF  Papias,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  Translated  by 

James  A.  Kleist,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Newman  Press,  Westminster, 

Maryland.  235  pp.  $2.75. 

Now  the  sixth  volume  appears  in  the  series  known  as 
Ancient  Christian  Writers  of  w’hich  more  than  a  hundred 
parts  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  translator  here  is 
the  one  who  edited  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
to  initiate  the  whole  series  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Kleist,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  languages  in  St.  Louis  University,  won 
high  acclaim  for  his  earlier  work  and  likely  will  be  honored 
as  much  for  the  present  effort. 

In  all  probability  the  Didache,  or  Teaching  of  the  Tw’elve 
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Apostles,  is  the  oldest  extant  non-canonical  literature.  That 
may  explain  why  its  discovery  was  hailed  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  patristic  find  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  a  homily  on  the  mistaken  Juda- 
istic  conception  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  do  not  know,  how¬ 
ever,  who  wrote  the  letter  or  when  and  where,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  it  dates  from  Hadrian’s  time  or  between  117  and  138 
A.D.  Kleist  follows  the  two-letter  theory  in  separating  chap¬ 
ter  13  from  chapters  1-12  of  Polycarp’s  epistle,  since  he  is 
persuaded  that  such  a  solution  is  “the  last  word  on  this 
long-standing  controversy.”  Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Philip- 
pians  in  the  second  century  A.D.  The  Martyrdom  of  Pcly- 
carp  “is  the  story,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  of  the  death  which 
the  bishop  of  Smyrna  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
authorities  in  Asia  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
is  an  account  of  eyewitnesses  .  .  .  intended  from  the  outset 
for  world-wide  circulation.”  Papias  was  bishop  of  Hier- 
apolis  in  Asia  Minor,  of  whom  Eusebius  relates  that  he  had 
been  “a  hearer  of  John,  a  friend  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the 
primitive  age.”  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  is  an  anonymous 
apologetic  sent  to  a  pagan  of  high  rank. 

The  Epistle  of  John.  By  August  Van  Ryn.  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  New  York.  181  pp.  $2.00. 

The  plain  man  in  search  of  pointed  Bible  teaching  will 
acclaim  this  short  book.  The  author,  serving  on  the  faculty 
of  Emmaus  Bible  School  in  Toronto  as  well  as  travelling 
extensively  through  the  United  States  in  faithful  ministry, 
proves  himself  to  be  a  modest  but  effective  teacher.  It  is  no 
small  feat  to  expound  the  epistles  of  John,  as  Bible  students 
all  know,  yet  Mr.  Van  Ryn  has  not  failed  here.  Earlier  works 
by  the  same  writer  include  an  exposition  of  Ephesians, 
another  on  Leviticus  23  and  another  on  the  kin^oms  of 
God  and  of  heaven. 

'The  American  Revised  Version  is  the  text  employed  for 
study  of  John.  The  analysis  of  1  John  conforms  to  an  outline 
with  as  many  as  fifteen  divisions.  1-3  John  it  is  said  tell  how 
Christians  might  live  as  did  Christ,  while  the  Gospel  of  John 
bids  men  believe  on  Him.  2  and  3  John  are  viewed  as  fit 
appendices  to  the  first  epistle,  addressed  in  each  case  to  an 
individual — the  former  to  a  lady  and  the  latter  to  a  man. 
Comparatively  little  can  appear  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  epistle  because  the  volume  is  brief. 
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Faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  Ph.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  264  pp.  $3.00. 

Nothing — not  even  the  most  gifted  oratory— can  take  the 
place  of  explaining  the  Bible  to  Christians  book  by  book  and 
chapter  by  chapter.  It  is  cause  for  praising  God,  then,  to 
have  one  more  work  of  such  exposition.  Dr.  Ockenga  indeed 
is  only  following  up  some  previous  volumes  like  this  on 
Romans  and  2  Corinthians.  The  author  should  need  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Christian  public  after  serving  as  president  of 
NAE,  minister  of  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston  and  head  of 
Fuller  Seminary  in  Pasadena. 

The  Ephesian  letter  is  esteemed  a  piece  of  correspondence 
for  all  the  churches  of  Asia  (the  province)  because  the  words 
“which  are  at  Ephesus”  in  1:1  do  not  appear  in  the  best 
Greek  manuscripts.  1:1-2  are  taken  for  the  introduction  to 
this  book.  The  writer  contributes  a  preface  to  his  29  sermons 
in  order  the  better  to  discuss  introductory  material  and 
survey  the  book  as  a  whole.  These  words  taken  from  the 
preface  strike  his  keynote:  “There  are  always  two  aspects  of 
life.  There  are  divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom  and 
there  are  predestination  and  independence  of  human  will, 
both  of  which  everyone  experiences.  Both  are  emphasized  in 
this  book.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  divine  plan  or 
divine  sovereignty,  and  the  last  three  chapters  deal  with  the 
human  Christian  walk  or  the  Spirit-filled  life,  or  the  practical 
aspects  of  our  Christianity.  There  is  much  doctrine  in  the 
second  part,  and  also  much  practical  application  in  the  first 
part.”  17  sermons  cover  paii:  one  and  12  sermons  complete 
part  two. 

St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen.  By 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 

Rapids.  402  pp.  $3.50. 

Several  American  publishers  are  entering  heartily  into 
a  program  of  reprinting  volumes  written  by  worthies  of  a 
past  generation.  For  making  such  works  obtainable  again 
they  are  to  be  commended.  The  present  book  comes  from 
the  pen  of  a  noted  student  of  Paul  who  lectured  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  at  Oxford. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  need  only  repeat  here  what  it  said  of 
the  original  production,  since  nothing  has  arisen  to  contra¬ 
dict  those  words.  “In  this  beautifully  printed  volume  Dr. 
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Ramsay  continues  the  elaboration  of  his  interesting  and 
original  views  concerning  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Read  in  the  new  light  which  his  investigations  have  thrown 
upon  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  providential 
preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  seems  even  more 
wonderful  than  before.  In  rejecting  the  ordinary  theory 
that  Paul  visited  Galatia  proper  and  in  limiting  the  Apostle’s 
journeys  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Galatic  terrtory,  he 
firmly  believes  that  he  has  chosen  the  only  method  possible 
by  which  to  maintain  ‘the  first-century  origin  and  Lukan 
authorship  of  the  Acts.’  The  date  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Acts  is  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  author  would  account  for  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  Paul’s  death  on  the  theory  that  Luke  intended 
to  write  another  volume,  but  that  he  died  before  the  plan 
was  completed  and  before  he  had  put  the  finishing  touches 
upon  the  second  volume.  The  topics  are  treated  so  fully 
that  the  present  volume  may  well  serve  as  a  new  and  com¬ 
plete  commentary  upon  the  book  of  Acts.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  all  the  theories  or  not,  the  book  is  indispensable 
to  a  full  understanding  of  Paul’s  work  as  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  geographical  and  historical  discoveries.” 
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You  can  help  us  extend  the  ministry  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
hy  enclosing  a  gift  subscription  for  a  missionary  or  friend. 
You  can  also  help  by  renewing  your  own  subscription  as 
soon  as  it  expires,  to  save  us  mailing  out  several  notices. 
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